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GASPAR SCHOTT. 


If we go on improving in letters as fast as we 
have recently done in the arts of life, we may 
hope that some day a body of men will be found 
with sufficient learning and zeal to give the world 
a history of European civilization. A vision of 
such a work has floated before the eyes of M. 
Guizot, the late Mr. Buckle, and sundry other 
scholars, both notable and obscure; but the field 
to be gone over is so large, the details so count- 
less, and many of them so minute, that we cannot 
hope that any one man will ever be blessed with 
energy or leisure to accomplish it. The only chance 
we have is that some brotherhood like the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur will take the work in hand. 
But the times are now very unpropitious for reli- 
gious brotherhoods, and we doubt if any merely 
secular body could be held together or induced to 
work in concert for such a purpose. 

When such a work is undertaken, the writers 

endeavourers our ancestors would have called 

em) will do well to read all the productions of 
the singularly learned and quaint Jesuit hy- 
sician, Gaspar or Caspar Schott. He was a ber. 
man, born at Koenigshofen in the diocese of 
Wurtzburg in 1608.* He entered the Society of 
Jesus at the age of nineteen years. His course of 


* The Biographie Universelle says 1606. 


study was finished in Sicily, as he was forced to fly 
from Germany on ‘account of the war then raging. 
He taught for many years moral theology, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics, at Palermo. After thirty 
years’ absence from his native country, he returned 
to finish his earthly course there. His death 
took place at Wurtzburg, May 22,* 1666.t He 
was evidently, during his whole life, a hard stu- 
dent, and a most industrious experimentalist and 
compiler. All his books were, however, pub- 
lished after his return to the Fatherland. None 
of them are much cared for now, though all are 
well worth reading by those who have an interest 
in old methods of thought. The best known, 
though perhaps not the most curious, is the Magia 
Universalis, in four quarto volumes. It treats on 
optics, acoustics, mathematics, and physics, and is a 

rfect storehouse of fact, experiment, and legend. 

y far the most amusing of his works is the 
Physica Curiosa, ® dumpy quarto of nearly four- 
teen hundred pages. In this great commonplace- 
book, the worthy physician treats of angels, 
demons, and spectres; of dwarves, pigmies, and 
giants; of tritons, nereids, nymphs, and syrens; 
of sleepwalkers, and of men with wonderful me- 
mories; of s monsters and numerous births ; 
of unicorns, of the uses of ice and snow, and'con- 
cerning fossil horns. As yy be expected, he 
tells some very good stories by the way, and no- 
tably that of the Pied Piper of Hameln, which 
has been recently popularised by Mr. Baring- 
Gould,} and a strange history of a lady who had 
three hundred and sixty-five children at one birth. 

The following is, I believe, a complete list of 
Gaspar Schott’s works : — 

“Mechanica Hydraulico-pneumatica cum experimento 
novo Magdeburgico.” Herbipoli, 1657, 4to. 

“Magia Vniversalis nature et artis.” [Four parts]. 
Herbipoli, 1657, 1658, 1659, 4to. 

[Reprinted at Bamburg, 1677, 4to. The treatise on 
optics, which forms part 1. of the complete work, was 
translated into German by M. F. H. M. Bamberg, 1671, 
4to; Frankfurt-am-Mayn, 1677, 4to.] 

“ Pantometrum Kircherianum siue Instruamentum Geo- 
metricum nouum.” Herbipoli, 1660, 1668, 1669, 4to. 

“Itinerarium Extaticum Kircherianum.” [Edited by 
Schott.] Herbipoli, 1660, 4to. 

“Cursus Mathematicus sive Omnium Mathematicarum 
Disciplinarum Encyclopedia.” Herbipoli, 1661; Frank- 
furt, 1674; Bamberg, 1677, fol. 

“ Arithmetica Practica generalis ac specialis e cursu 
mathematico..... extracta.” Herbipoli, 1663, 1669, 
8vo. 

« Physica Curiosa sive mirabilia nature et artis.” Her- 
bipoli, 1662, 1667, 1697. 

[The second and third editions are more complete than 
the first]. 


* The Nouvelle Biog. Générale says he died on March 22, 

+ Ribadeneira Alengambe, et Sotwell, Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Soc. Jesu. Roma, 1676; Augustin et Alois de 
Bacher, Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. Lidge, 1835, I. Série, t. i. p. 727. 

t Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, part 11. p. 152. 
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“Mathesis Cesarea sive Amussis Ferdinande.” Her- 
bipoli, 1662, 4to. 


[Edited only by Schott. The work was written by P. | 


Curtz, a Jesuit. | 

“Anatomia Physico-Hydrostatica Fontium ac Flumi- 
num.” Herbipoli, 1663, 8vo. 

[This book contains an account of Peter Pays of the 
Society of Jesus finding the source of the Nile in 1618, 
p. 426}. 

“Technica Curiosa siue Mirabilia Artis.” 
1664, 4to; 1687, 2 vols. 4to. 

“ Schola Steganographica in octo classes diuisa.” Her- 
bipoli, 1665, 4to ; Nuremburg, 1680, 4to. 

[A curious book on secret writing, which may still 
be found very useful to any one engaged in deciphering 
manuscripts in cipher }. 

“ Joco-Seriorum Nature et Artis.” Herbipoli, 1666, 4to. 

ty the copy of this work in the National Library the 
title » seems to have been altered, and “ Auctore 
Aspasio Caramuelio” printed in the room of something 
else. A manuscript note on the title says “auctor est 
P. Gasp. Schottus.” It is confidently attributed to Schott 
both by Brunet and Augustin, and Alois de Bucker. In- 
deed no one who knows Schott’s style and habit of treat- 
ing things can for a moment question the authorship. 
It would, however, be interesting to know whether any 
— of the book exist with his name printed on the 
title]. 


Herbipoli, 


“Teonismi 56 Machinarum Hydraulicarum.” 4to. 

“Organum Mathematicum, opus posthumum.” Herbi- 
poli, 1668, 1688, 4to ; Nuremberg, 1670, 4to. 

The Biographie Universelle says that Schott in- 
tended to publish, had not he been hindered by 
death, a Dictionary of Mathematics, “ L’Horogra- 

hie Universelle, le Monde admirable, et le Mercure 

‘anglotte.”’ 

The Abbé Barthélemy Mercier, called the Abbé 
de St. Léger [born at Lyon, April 4, 1734, died at 
Paris, May 15, 1799), wrote a Notice raisonnée des 
ouvrages de Gaspard Schott. Paris, 1785, 8vo. I 
have not, however, been able to get a sight of it. 
There is no copy in the British Museum Cata- 


shall be giad to know if any of the unpub- 
lished works of this curious author are yet pre- 
served in manuscript, and whether any of his cor- 
respondence still exists. He was just the sort of 
man to write long and amusing letters. Where 
was he buried? Is there any monumental stone 
to his memory? What portraits of him exist? | 

K. P. D. E. 


THE TALMUD. 


Recent articles in the Quarterly Review and in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes have once more 
directed public attention to this prodigious mys- 
tery. The object of the Quarterly Reviewer would | 
seem to be to show that the pure morality of the 
New Testament is to be found in the Talmud. 
Inasmuch as I apprehend that no part of the 
Talmud was reduced to writing till after the com- 
pletion and acceptance by the churches of the 


| economic science. 
| show the 


| present canon of the New Testament, this is not 


perhaps very wonderful. But be this as it may, 
the subject of the present note is the immorality, 


| not the morality, which is taught in the Talmud. 


A novel in the Polish language, called Levi and 
Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers, by the well-known 
Julius Ursinus Niemcewicz, the friend of Kosciusco, 
was translated into English from a German edi- 
tion, and published by John Murray in 1830, 
The English translator was understood to be 
Mr. Jacob, the father of the late Queen's Counsel 


of that name,—the father, like the son, being a 


man of talents, and author of several works of 
The object of the novel is to 
ernicious effect of the teachings from 
the Talmud, and particularly of the teachings of 
a sect of Ultra-Talmudists, called Chassidim ; and 
the book contains a great number of 

which purport to be literally translated from the 
Talmud. “These passages are in many instances 
so outrageously immoral, that it is difficult to 
conceive how any body of rational beings could 
ever have received them as rules of conduct. For 
example : — 

“ It is permitted to a Jew to practise deceit on a Chris- 
tian; with the pure to be pure, with the corrupt to be 
corrupt.” “With regard to all who are uncircumcised, 
and believe not in the Prophets, we are bound not only to 
defraud, but to beat them. When we have the power, we 
may root them out; when we have not, we may by cun- 
ning prepare and further their rui:t. If thou seest a 
Goj (that is, a Christian) fall into a well or pit, and a 
ladder is at hand, take it away, and say ‘1 will call my 
son to help me, and will bring the ladder in a moment,’ 
but do it not.” “ He who has begun the reading of the 
Talmud will never turn back again to the Bible; if he 
were to do so, he would never after find tranquillity or 
happiness,” 

After reading the above, which are by no means 
the strongest instances of the immoral teachings of 
the Talmud, we are almost tempted to take the 
side of Pfeffercorn against Reuchlin. I do not 
trouble your readers with examples of the ridi- 
culous puerilities which are abundant in the Tal- 
mud; but Mr. Jacob, in his preface, says that 

“Some of the quotations which the author has ex- 
tracted from the cabalistic books are so grossly absurd, 
and so vety blasphemous, that it was doubted if human 
credulity could be so far extended as to receive them for 
truths,” 

He then gives satisfactory reasons for relying 
on his quotations as genuine. ’ 

It may be safely assumed that no living man 


| has read the Talmud; and it may be doubted if 


any human being ever did read the twelve or 
thirteen folio volumes of which it consists. As 
different men have read different portions, and no 
man has read the whole, and as it is certain that 


| the book is in parts good, in parts bad, in parts 


wise, and in parts foolish, different readers will 
form different opinions; and as the bulk of men 


| will be able to judge only at second-hand—that is 
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bythe opinions of those who have read portions— | 
their judgment will be in suspense whether the | 


elements of virtue or vice, wisdom or folly, pre- 
yail in the book. 


It does, however, contain passages of a grandeur | 


and tenderness which it would be difficult to 
match in any other uninspired writing. The fol- 
lowing I give as I find it given by Michelet : — 
“L’Eternel, ayant fait les ames, les regarda une a 
une. Et il lui dit: Va! Mais lame répond alors: O 
maitre, je suis heureuse ici. Pourquoi m/’en irai-je, 
asservie, et sujette & toute souillure ? Alors le Saint (béni 
sit-il!) reprend: Tu naquis pour cela.—Elle s’en va 
donc, la pauvre, et descend bien & regret, Mais elle 
remontera un jour, La mort est un baiser de Dieu!” 


J. H. C. 


MS. ANNOTATIONS TO BUTLER’S “ HUDIBRAS.” 


The following notes, differing from, or giving 
information additional to, those of Dr. Z. Grey, or 
the Key of L’Estrange, are selected from a num- 
ber of marginalia written in a copy of the edition 
of this poem, 18mo, London, 1710, on a ieaf of 
which is also found the name of the writer and 
former owner —“‘ E libris Phil. Lomax, ex dono 
ejus patri G. Lomax : ” — 

Part 1. canto i, 

Line 15. “ A wight he was,” &c.—Sir Samuel Luke, a 
self-conceited commander under Oliver Cromwell. 

Line 337, “. . . for Arthur wore in Hall.”—P. Arthur, 
one of y® worthies of y* world. 

Line 648, “ Didst inspire Wythers, Pryn, and Vicars,” 
—Withers a fanatical poet, Prynne a Barrister of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Vickers a Tub-preacher, 


Part 1. Canto ii. 

Line 249. “The gallant Bruin march’d behind him.”— 
Bruin or Turk, Bear or Dog, signify y* different Sects 
in those Rebellious times confederating for suppressing 
Kingly Governmt. 

Line 365. “He Trulla lov’d,” &c.—The Daughter of 
James Spencer, a Quaker, Debauch* by her Father, and 
then by Magnano, y* Tinker aforemention4, 

Line 409, “The upright Cerdon next advanc’d.”—By 

rdon is meant one-ey’d Hewson y* Cobler, who from a 
private Centinel was made a Coll. in ye Rumps Army. 

Line 442. “Last Colon came, bold Man of War.”— 
Colon hints at one Ned Terry, an Hostler, who, tho’ he 
lov’d Bearbaiting, was nevertheless such a strange Pre- 
cisian that he would lye w® any whore but y* whore of 
Babilon. 

Line 496, “ What, Estrum”—A gad bee or breez. 


Part 1. Canto iii, 

Line 154. “ Ears of the circumcised Brethren.”—Prynne, 
Burton, and Bastwick, who lost y* ears, noses were slit, 
and Branded in y* forehead for Lampooning Henrietta 
Maria, Q. of England and y* Bishops, 

Line 312. “Upon a Widow’s Jointure Land.” — The 

recious Relict of Aminadab Wilmott, an Independant 

ill'd at Edge Hill fight, having £200 per annum left her, 
Hudibras fell in love w® her, or did worse. 

Line 1122. “By him that baited: the Pope’s Bull.”— 
A Polemical peice of Divinity, s¢ to be wrote by Dr. 
Whittaker. 


Part u. Canto i, 

Line 725. “ For some philosophers of late here.””—Sr 
Kenelme Digby, who in his book of Bodys, gives relation 
of a German Boy, living in y* woods, and going on all- 
four. 

Part 11. Canto iii. 

Line 163. “Appear in divers shapes to Kelly.”— An 
[rish Priest who fomented the Rebellion by preaching in 
Disguise among the Dissenters of those times, 

Line 325, “ Hight Whachum, bred to dash and draw.” 
| —A foolish Welchman, one Tom Jones, could neither 
write nor read, Zany to Lilly y® Astrologer. 

Line 404, “. . . . found out by Fisk.”—A merry astro- 
loger, and friend of Ben Jonson's, 

Line 1113, “ Before the secular Prince of Darkness.”— 
The watchman. 

Part ur. Canto i. 

Line 866, “ The same with those of Lewkner’s Lane.” — 
A Nursery of Lewd women first resorted to by the Round- 
heads, 


Part 111. Canto ii. 

Line 220. “Until he was reliev’d by Srerry.”—A 
fanatical preacher, admir’d by Hugh Toby. 

Line 351. “’Mong these was a Politician.”—S* Antony 
Ashly Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftsbury, try’d at the 
Old Bailey, Nov*r 1681, for libelling y* King. 

Part 11. Canto iii. 

Line 577. “ An Old dull Sot; who told the Clock.” — 
Old Prideaux, noted equally for extorting money from 
Delinquents as for Disloyalty. 

Line 145, “ More plainly than that reverend Writer.” 
—A. B. Dolben, whose son, or Grandson it was that im- 
| peach’d Dr Sacheverell of High Crimes and Misdemean"™, 
| upon which a rigorous prosecution of him follow’d. 

The little edition of Hudibras, from which the 
| foregoing extracts have been taken, is worthy of 
special notice, as containing, besides a good por- 
| trait of Butler, eighteen plates, which, though of 
| indifferent quality both as regards design and 

execution, served Hogarth as the models for his 
well-known engravings in illustration of this 
poem. J. Nichols, speaking of the various sets 
executed by this great artist, says : — 
| “Previous to both, appeared another set of plates, 
| eighteen in number, for an edition in eighteens of this 
| celebrated poem. To these it is manifest that Hogarth 
| was indebted for his ideas of several of the scenes and 

personages, both in his larger and smaller performances 
| on the same subject. That the collector may know the 
| book when he meets with it, the following is a transcript 
| of the title-page : — 

“* Hudibras: in Three Parts, written in the Time of 
the late Wars, Corrected and Amended: with Additions. 
To which is added, Annotations to the Third Part, with 
an exact Index to the whole; never before printed. 
Adorned with Cuts. London: Printed for R. Chiswel, 
J. Tonson, T. Horne, and R. Willington, 1710.’—Nichols’ 
Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth, edition 1785, 
p. 145,” 

Lowndes mentions the edition, but omits to 
state that it contains plates. There is no name of 
either designer or engraver to these; they may 
not improbably be attributable to the same hands 
as the plates to Ned Ward’s lulgus Britannicus, 
or the British Hudibrass, published in the same 
year. I may add that this edition was reprinted 
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in the same form, 12mo, 1720. The plates are 
re-engraved, but are not so fine and brilliant in 
effect ; the portrait is reversed. 


Birmingham. Bates. 


ONEYERS: AN-HEIRES. 


In the Archiv f. n. Sprachen, band xxxix. 296, 
and band x1. 183, [have suggested that these words 
may be misprints of one ears, for cutting off one 
ear Was & — often inflicted formerly, by 
the law of England, for certain offences. For 
example, chap. iv. of 5 & 6 Edward VL., after re- 
citing — 

“For as much as of late divers and many out us 
and barbarous behaviours and acts have been and 
committed by divers ungodly and irreligious persons, by 

uarrelling, brawling, fraying, and fighting openly in 
Dasshes and church-yards,” enacts,—* That if any per- 
son whatsoever shall at any time after the first day of 
May next coming, by words only, quarrel, chide, or brawl 
in any church or church-yard, that then it shall be lawful 
unto the ordinary of the place where the same offence 
shall be done, and proved by two lawful witnesses, to 
suspend every person so offending: that is to say, if he 
be a layman, ab ingressu Ecclesia, and if he be a clerk, 
from the. ministration of his office, for so long a time as 
the ordinary shall by his deseretion think meet and con- 
venient, according to the fault. And further it is en- 
acted, That if any person or persons after the said first 
day of May shall smite or lay violent hands upon any 
other, either in any church or church-yard, that then ipso 
facto every person so offending shall be deemed excom- 
municate, and be excluded from the fellowship and com- 
munion of Christ’s congregation, and also it is enacted 
that if any person after the said first day of May shall 
maliciously strike any person with any weapon in any 
church or church-yard, or after the same first day of 
May shall draw any weapon in any chureh or church- 
yard to the intent to strike another with the same weapon, 
that then every person so offending, and thereof being 
convicted by verdict of xii. men, or by his own confes- 
sion, or by two lawful witnesses, before the justices of 
assize, justices of Oyer and Determiner, or justices of peace 
in their sessions, by force of this Act, shall be adjudged 
by the same justices before whom such person shall be 
convicted, to have ge his ears cut And if the 
person or persons so offending have none ears, whereby 
they should receive such punishment as is before de- 
clared, that then he or they to be marked and burned in 
the cheek with an hot iron, having the letter F therein, 
whereby he or they may be known and taken for fray- 
makers and fighters; and besides that, every such person 
©. + Ra stand ipso facto excommunicated, as is afore- 


“ Gadshill. I am joined with no foot-land rakers, no 
long-staff sixpenny strikers, none of these mad mustachio 
purple-hued malt-worms; but with nobility and tran- 
quillity, burgomasters and great oneyers, such as can hold 
in, such as will strike sooner than speak, and speak 
sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pray.”— First 
Part of King Henry IV. Act I. Se. 1. 

Cutting off one ear was the punishment in- 
flicted upon those who maliciously sruck an 
person in any church or church-yard ; and Gadshill 
says “ he is joined with no long-staff sixpenny 
strikers, &c., but great oneyers, such as can hold 


in, such as will strike sooner than speak,” &e 
And it may be worthy of consideration whether 
Shakespeare does not in these passages refer to 

rsons upon whom this puntekgient had been 
inflicted, and who had consequently only one ear, 
This statute itself testifies to the frequency of this 
— for it enacts what punishment shal] 

inflicted upon those who have none ears. 

L. Rusutox, 


QUEEN’S ENGLISH—NOT KING’S. 
The following curious specimen of modern Engli 

in“N-€Q) 

Paris, St. Crispin. 
My pearest Beatrice,—We arrived here on 
Monday all serene, our scheme having been well 
carried out. Paris is awfully jolly. The scarcity 
of lodgings is all bosh. It is out of my power to 

give you a graphic description of the Expositi 

which is something marvellous and a deci 
success. Our country is not well represented in 
pictures, few being noteworthy. How idiotic not 
to have sent better! However, our prestige in 
water-colours is sustained. The pet utterance, 
“They do these things better in France,” fre- 
quently crops up with us, but is not applicable 
to artistic matters. The French landscapes are 
less effective than ours, and their portraits are not 
so realistic. Such lots of lovely China, for which 
you know my weakness! On my return I am 
going in for Wedgwood, although my taste will 
e pooh-poohed. On leaving the “ Palatial laby- 
rinth” the first day we were completely sold 
It was indeed hard lines, for not a cab was to be 
found, and we had to trudgein the rain and through 
the mud for miles. What a sell it was! How! 
longed for our little trap! We pounced upon our 
new curate in the act of scrutinising the copes, 
chasubles, and church ornaments. Notwithstand- 
ing his antecedents and reticence, his proclivities 
are obvious—not that there is anything yet abnor- 
mal in his proceedings. By-the-way, ritual is not 
likely to be stamped out. Think of our travelling 
with the Crofts on their wedding tour! They were 
——— awfully. How strange that a fast girl 
should marry such a muff! It seems she has made 
a mull of it. They were great fun. We fell in also 
with the Gordon girls with their aunt, in splendid 
get-ups; their bonnets were stunning. A man of 
the party was sweet upon Clara. What gushing 
girls they are! We have almost done Pans 
| already ; for the governor, who knows a thing ot 
two, has a speciality for lionising. He has many 
a good dodge, and has forked out well; so we 
have enjoyed ourselves immensely, and are indeed 
| intensely appy- We are not due till Saturday 
| week, but he has elected to return, wid Dover, 


| 
| 


sooner; so we may put in an appearance on the 


| Friday. We spied poor Benson one day at a dis 


| 
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tanée, looking seedy. He has long been going to | each letter according to the number of each used, 


the bad, and I fear hascometogrief. Short dresses | of which his successive bills of parcels will supply 

gre now an institution. Thanks many for your | the numbers of each letter: the e, for example, oc- 

sensational letter. Your affectionate | curring oftenest, and next s. T. J. Buckron, 
ZILLAH. Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S. 


THe ADMIRABLE CricHTON. — The following 
“N,&Q.” keeps watch over the English lan- may be added to the note I formerly sent (see 
. Will you have the kindness to arrest the | “N. & Q.” 3" S. viii. 85.) 

id downward progress of the unfortunate word | «The Passions of the Minde in general, In six bookes. 
“fovalty ”? It used to mean devotion to the | Corrected, enlarged, and with sundry new discourses aug- 
crown, and we possess no other single word which | mented by Thomas Wright.” 4to, London, 1630. 
expresses this so well. ,, Newspapers are now be- At p. 55 is the following passage : — 

inning to use hay loyal” as simply synonymous | «J remember that when I was in Italy there was a 
with “faithful” or “honourable.” The Times | Scottish Gentleman of most rare and singular parts, who 
recently commended King Victor Emmanuel for | was aretainer toa Duke of that countrey, he was a singular 
his loyalty. Loyalty to whom or what? to him- | £94 Scholler, and as good a Souldier; it chanced one 


. night the yong Prince, either upon some spleene, or false 
elf? Iknow of no one else to whom an inde- suggestion, or to try the Scot's valour, met him in a 


pendent sovereign can be loyal, unless indeed the lace where hee was wont to haunt, resolving either to 
word had been used in its highest sense (which Kill, wound, or beat him, and for this effect, conducted 
in this case it was not) of loyalty to the King of | with him two of the best Fencers hee could finde, the 
TRUDE. Scot had but one friend with him; in fine, a quarrell is 

ee they all draw, the Scot presently ranne one of the 
encers thorow, and killed him in a trice, with that he 
bended his forces to the Prince, who fearing, lest that 
METHOD PROPOSED FOR DECIPHERING CUNEI- | which was befallen his Fencer might happen upon him- 
form InscripTions.—Assume the language to be | selfe he exclaimed out instantly, that he was the Prince, 
Chaldee, Zend, or Persian. (1.) Count the number | 2%4 therefore willed him to looke aboute him what he 


Fatt arac ; : . | did: the Scot perceiving well what hee was fell down 
t | "pon his knees demanding pardon at his hands, and gave 
, : me 50 W1Xt | the Prince his naked rapier, who no sooner had received 

twenty and forty. If considerably more, say to the | it, but with the same sword he ran him thorow to death.” 


extent of forty to eighty, then there will be two =. a 


distinct languages. If still more, say sixty to one ’ 
Proverss.—From John Heywood’s Proverbs and 
hundred and twenty, there will be three distinct Epigrams (Spenser Society), I subjoin i ote 


languages, (2.) But suppose that twenty to fort : . ” 
separate and distinct characters should be found, | Certain. proverbe discumed in “N. & Q." 3° 
| xii, 413, 487, 531: — 


then we have only one language to deal with ; 
such being about Fe pls: ee letters in any “ She tooke thenterteinment of the yong men 


. All in daliaunce, as nice as a nun’s hen.” 
of this class, (3.) Count the number of : ; i 
language ( (Spenser Society Reprint, p. 43.) 


& occurs in Chaldee, for example, from “ i 

all the accessible books in that language. Do the of Gott kate the 
same with 3, with 3, &c., to the end of the alpha- (P. 55.) 
bet. (4.) Then note the ratio that each letter «A foule olde riche widowe, whether wed would ye, 
bears to the whole; and supposing that x was Or a yonge fayre mayde, being poore as ye be’ (?) 
found by far the letter most frequently oc- neither Getter Reargage” ) 
curring, then it i Iu: 

may be inferred that the cuneiform Joun Appts, 


ter oftenest occurring in inscriptions stands i i ussex. 
(5.) Proceed in the same 
letter that occurs seldomest in books, and assume Pro.iric Famiiy.—The following extract from 
that to be the one for that character which occurs | te seventh volume of the Funeral Entries in Ul- 
seldomest in inscriptions. (6.) The intermediate | ster Office, Dublin Castle, is probably unique : — 
letters must be dealt with in the same way until | _ “Capt. Paule Arundell of Mayne in the County of 
the whole twenty-two letters of the Chaldee | diocke in the'Kingdome departed this 
alphabet are appropriated. (7.) If there still re- | tall life at Mayne aforesaid, the —— day of — 1636, 
main some characters on the inscriptions unap- | and was interred in the Abbey of Ardskettace in the said 
pean, they may be disposed of as terminal | county.” 
ers, O,}, &c. If the inscription is still unin- He married Ellen, daughter of Sir George 
telligible, treat the Zend and Persian in succession | Thornton, Knight, and Marshal of Munster, by 
us ea have just done the Chaldee. | whom he had surviving issue seven sons and six 
© principle on which I proceed by this ge- | daughters. The certificate is dated Nov. 24, 1636, 
neral method of deciphering is derived from the | and signed by his eldest son and heir, George 
lmowledge that the printer requires a stock of | Arundell. H. Lorrvs Torrenna. 
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Queries. 


THE ASH-TREE. 

Are there any physical peculiarities in the 
structure of the ash to account for the exceptional 
reverence in which it seems to have been held in 
every age, and in almost every country? In Ire- 
land it is the mountain-ash which, in popular 
belief, is an antidote to charms, and a talisman 
against witchcraft, the evil-eye, and disease. In 
Scotland, where it is known as the “ rowan-tree” 
or “roun-tree,” it is held in similar esteem, and 


a branch of it is placed above the door of the cow- | 


shed for the safety of the cattle — 


“ Rowan-tree and red thread, 
Put the witches to their speed!” 


In Ireland the mountain-ash is said to be the 
only tree that is never struck by oe 


n the Scandinavian mythology the ash is the | 


greatest of all trees, but from the size attributed 
to it, it would appear to be not the mountain-ash 


but the ordinary Fravinus excelsior. In the prose | 
Edda, “the holiest seat of the gods is under | 


the ash Ygdrasill, where they assemble daily in 
council ” (ch. xv.). Pliny says such is the influ- 
ence of the ash-tree that snakes will not rest in 
its shadow, but shun it at a distance. He adds, 
“from personal knowledge,” that if a serpent be 
so encompassed by a fence of ash-leaves as that 
he cannot escape without passing through fire, 
he will prefer the fire rather than come in contact 
with the leaves (lib. xv. c. 24). In Isaiah the ash 


is enumerated amongst the trees out of whose | 


timber idols were carved : — 

“He heweth him down cedars, and taketh the cypress 
and the oak ; he planteth an ash. He burneth part thereof 
in the fire ; he warmeth himself; and with the residue he 
maketh a god, even his graven image.”—xliv. 14, 17. 

Max Miiller, in his essay on the Norsemen in 
Iceland, says : — 

“In the Edda man is said to have been created out of an 
ash-tree. In Hesiod Jupiter creates the third race of man- 
kind out of ash-trees ; and that this tradition was not un- 
known to Homer is apparent from Penelope's address to 
Ulysses— tell me thy family, from whence thou art, for 
thou art not sprung from the olden tree, or from the rock.’” 
Chips, &¢c. vol, ii. p. 195. 

But the passage in Homer does not name the 
ash, and the question of Penelope applies to the 
oak — 

Od} yap amd Spuds, etc. 

The allusion in Hesiod is direct, although in it 
too the expression, devdv, is susceptible 
of implying men formidable from their use of the 
ashen spear, as Cook translates it — 

“ Potent in arms, and dreadful at the spear, 
They live injurious and devoid of fear.” 

Can any natural ground be suggested for these 
recurring allusions, in a mysterious sense, to this 
particular tree ? J. Emerson TENNENT. 


| REFERENCES WANTED.*—Though I did not gue 
ceed in getting a single reply to my last dozen, I 
shall make another venture. 

25. S. Bernard was wont to say, when he heard 
his monks snore, they did Carnaliter seu seculariter 
dormire. Bishop Hall quotes it, Med. on the 
Transfiguration, vol. ii. p. 174, folio. 

26. “ Utilis lectio, utilis eruditio, sed magis 
unctio necessaria.”—S. Bern. 

27. S. Bernard speaks of a traveller by sea as 
“secundum sapientem tribus digitis distans 9 
morte.”—De Div. Serm. xiii. § 3. 

The Benedictine edition here, as in like 
| leaves the reader in the lurch. Who is the Sapiens 
| here alluded to, and whose are the following lines, 
| which I find_appended by Lipsius to Seneca, Ep, 
| 49? — 


“Tabulam 
... digitis a morte remotam 
Quatuor.” 

28. “Intelliget qui orando pulsat, non qui 
rixando obstrepit ad ostium veritatis.” —S, Aug, 

29. “ Deus unicum habet filium sine to, 
| nullum sine flagello.”—S. Aug. Confess. vi. 

So quoted in Burton’s Anatomy, 8vo ed. p. 382; 
| but the reference is wrong. 

30. “Would you have the bridge cut, because 
you are over ?”—S. Aug. 
| $81. “ Ure, seca, occide, O Domine, modo serves 
| animam.”—S. Aug. quoted in Burton, p. 734, 

32. The world’s destruction by the Deluge of 
| old, and at the last day by fire: — Agua propter 
| ardorem libidinis, ignis propter teporem charitatis. 

33. “ Quid moram nectimus, et que nos misere 
tenent catene ?” 

34. “ Magnum iter ascendis, sed dat tibi gloria 
vires.” 

35. “ Presentemque refert quelibet herba 
Deum.” 

86. Homer, when one of his heroes weeps, ob- 
serves, Oi 3° dpiddepves I have vainly 
tried to verify this quotation. 

37. “A certain captain being required to keep 
Milan for the king of France, went up to the 
highest turret and cried out three times, ‘ King 
of France,’ and then refused the service, because 
| the king heard him not.”—Who was this peculiar 
hero ? 

38. Who was the Spanish king who, when 4 
courtier wished that kings were immortal, replied, 
‘Tf that had been, 1 should never have been 
king.” 

30. A courtier said to some king or conqueror 

| in the midst of a splendid triumph, “ What is 

| wanting here?” “ Continuance,” was the reply. 

| Who is here alluded to ? 

| 40. A dying courtier being asked what he would 
have the king do for him, answered, “ Nothing, 


* Continued from 3'¢ §. xii. 330. 
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unless he can call back Time again.”—Is this the 
same story alluded to in Brooks’ Apples of Gold : 
“T have read of one Myrognes, who, when great gifts 
were sent unto him, he sent them all back, saying, I only 
desire this one thing at your master’s hand, to pray for 
me that I may be saved for eternity.”—22nd ed. p. 25. 
41. “Tentanda est via qua nos quoque fas sit 
tollere humo.” Q. Q. 


Tuomas DE Beckrneton, Bishop or Barn 
anp Wexts, 1443-1466.—I find it stated by the 
Rev. G. A. Poole, in his Synchronological Table 
of the Bishops of the English Sees, presented to 
the Architectural Society of Northampton in 1852, 
that the above-mentioned prelate had William of 
Wykeham as his first patron. What is his autho- 
rity for this statement ? What ancient authority 
is there who records the very considerable build- 
ings of this prelate? And is there any ancient 
authority which would connect the bishop with 
the great church-rebuilding which« prevailed 
throughout Somerset in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries ? * W. G. 


Cangy any of your antiquarian 
or heraldic readers give me a clue to the connec- 
tion believed to exist betwixt the Guernsey and 
Devonshire Careys, or refer me to any book or 
MS. which treats of it ? B. 


Jean Carrart or Arras. —Is anything known 
about him, and what is the explanation of the two 
words “Correctier” (query, corregidor, justice de 
pair) and “Ovlowrier” (sic), in the inscription 
on his engraved portrait? The following is a 
description of it, small folio, neatly engraved : — 
Monogram, “T. G. F.” (query, Theodore Galle, 
fecit). Head uncovered, wizened features; cloak 
with turn-down collar; ruff and gloves. Inscrip- 
tion round the portrait : — 


“ De Jean Caffart d’Arras tu vois icy le traict. Cor- 


en Colongne. Ovlowrier la portraict, Eta sux 50, 


With these lines appended : — 


és En toy Arras, ville de ma naissance, 

J’ay exercé charge publicquement : 

A mon cher coust sans autre payement 
Que le regret de ta mescongnoissance : 

Ta m’as bannis, et distraict ma substance, 
Dun Archiduc, foullant le mandement : 
Anvers m’a eu, jusqu’a lapointement : 
Sans d’icelluy, avoir la joyssance : 

Mais nonobstant, piv qui des siens a soin 
A subvenu, tousiours a mon besoin, ; 


{* An interesting paper on Bishop Beckin yton by the 

reves e 
Rev. George Williams, Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, was read before the Somerset Archeological 
Society, and printed in the Bath Chronicle of Sept. 17, | 
ee and the ye ger Magazine of Nov. 1863, p. 553. | 

eckington is also noticed in Dr. Chandler's Life of | 
Bishop William Waynflete.—Eo. | vided 


| shall have married a second time ? 


Et m’envoia, pour praticquer le change 
D’Aix en Colongne, ou son vouloir puissant 
Mes durs labeurs, a este benissant : 

Dont a jamais je lui rendray louange.” 


Frepkx. HENDRIKS. 


EccrestastrcaL CoLours.—There is an obvious 
symbolism in most of the colours used by the 
Church in her various seasons. But I fail to per- 
ceive the meaning of yellow, employed, accord- 
ing to the Sarum use, on the feasts of confessors. 
What is the meaning of yellow ? 

Fiiivs Eccresi x. 


Courts Martrat.—lIn one of the early debates 
on the Mutiny Bili in 1718, Lord Harcourt, in 
speaking against the Bill, said : — 

“ Martial Courts assume to themselves an arbitrary 
and unprecedented authority, of which they had a re- 
markable instance — an ensign of the Guards having 
been sentenced to death without being heard, which was 
contrary to Magna Charta.” 

Who was the ensign? Why was he sentenced 
to, and did he suffer, death ? SEBASTIAN. 


Giipas.—To the inquirer into the early history 
of England, the name of Gildas is familiar and 
ominous of a profound verbiage disclosing hardly 
a single fact. There is so much that looks sus- 
picious about his narrative. Its whole appear- 
ance is so suggestive of a forgery, that I cannot 
help thinking it must have been pronounced so by 
some critic, although stamped with the approval 
of so competent a one as Mr. Petrie. I would 
therefore ask, Has the Jeremiad of Gildas ever 
been suspected? and also how old is the earliest 
known manuscript of Gildas? Of course I do not 
dispute the existence of a Gildas, but only the 
reliability and genuineness of the book which 
bears his name. The Morumenta Historica Brit- 
tannica is familiar to me. H. H. H. 


RoopscreeN. — The remains of 
the roodscreen in the parish church of Gillingham, 
Dorset, are surmounted by the royal arms as borne 
by the Stuart kings, boldly carved in wood, and 

ainted. The plinth bears the following in raised 
etters on a sunk field : — 


|RO| DIVETMON DROYT | GRE | 


Will some one kindly tell me what the first and 
last letters mean, and whether such or similar 
additions occur elsewhere? The plinth is evidently 
of -ne piece of oak, and each end appears to be 
complete. QuiIpAM. 


Heratpic.—l. Has a man the clear right to 
impale the arms of a deceased wife? 2. Has a 
man the right to use a first wife’s arms after he 
A. HL. 


“ TcoNOGRAPHIE AVEC PortTrRaIts,” 2 vols. folio, 
the portraits being mostly etchings by Vandyke. 
Is this a work of great value? F. M. 8. 
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Srrcrat Licence. —I am anxious to ascertain 
some particulars relative to the issuing and effect 
of a special licence for marriage, of which I | 
can learn nothing “from book” nor from the | 
clergy, in a town of more than two hundred thou- | 
sand inhabitants—none of them having seen such | 
a document. 1. Under what conditions is the 
licence obtained? Are there any proofs of resi- | 
dence, personal declarations, or sworn guarantees 
required ? 2. Who grants the licence ? the arch- 
bishop only? If so, must the application be per- 
sonal, and made at a given office? or can the 
surrogate obtain the licence ? 3. Does the licence | 
from Canterbury or York suffice alike for either | 
diocese, for any part of the kingdom, and any | 
hour of the day or night? 4. What does it cost? 
Is the charge fixed and uniform? or is it vurious | 
and arbitrary ? Perhaps some correspondents of | 
“N. & Q.” will kindly answer these caress 


LINCOLNSHIRE QUERIES. — 
1. At what date was Ivo Tailbois prior of 


2. Where can I learn iculars of the abbey, 

or conyentual honse, at Winceby, co. Lincoln ? 
ACHE. 


Matonr’s “ have in my pos- 
session an edition of Shakspeare, entitled : — 

“ The Works of William Shakspeare, in sixteen volumes, 
by Edmund Malone, London: Printed for the Proprie- 
tors, 1816.” 

In all other respects the title-page is the same 
as in Malone’s ten-volume edition of 1790. The | 
frontispiece is the same as that in Malone’s and 
Ayscough’s editions, engraved by H. Brocas. I | 
cannot tind any mention of this edition in Bohn’s | 
Lowndes, Halliwell, and other Catalogues of | 
Shakspeariana. What is known about it 

E. F. M. M. 


Birmingham, 


Parrons or Scotcn Parisues,—I shall be | 
much obliged to anyone who will inform me who 


was patron of the parish of Kincardine-in-Men- | 0 


teith in 1730; and also, who was the patron of | 
Cramond, near Edinburgh, in the same year. 
. M.S. 


“Sr. Pawste.”—In a district in the North | 
Riding this mythical saint is a subject of constant | 
allusion, as one having superlative excellencies, but | 
a saint whose day in the Calendar never comes. | 
Of a bright copper show-kettle it will be said: 
“That's fur better days an’ Sundays; it’s fur St. 
Pawsle’s, an’ St. Pawsle e’ens.” One youth will 
say to another: “ When’s thoo boon to don thee | 
new coit, Rich?” “0O’ St. Pawsle’s.” 


C. C.R. 


Tue Pixy AnD THE Bean: MEANtING oF Pat- 
sHaw.—Could any of your contributors kindly 
| 


give me information as to the origin and meani 
of a word which I never heard used but in ong 
connection, and that upwards of forty years ago? 
When I was a child, my favourite of all m 
grandmother’s fairy tales was about a“ pixy” ant 
a bean. This, by-the-bye, is the only one of those 
tales that 1 have never since met with in print 


| The “ pixy ” asks a dame to take charge of a bean 


that he has found, whilst he goes to play at “pat. 
shaw ” or “ padshaw ” (I am not sure which). 

The bean of course is not forthcoming on his 
return; so the pixy takes, instead, the cock that 
had eaten the bean. 

This cock is given in charge to another dame 
whilst he ome goes to play at “ patshaw,” and, 
I need hardly say, with similar consequences. 

This time he takes, instead, the horse that had 
killed the cock, which is left with a third dame 


| whilst he once more goes to play at “ patshaw,” 


and so on to the end of the story. 

I may add that this tale, as told by my grand- 
mother, is, remembered by two aunts and two 
cousins, as well as myself (with a difference of 
twenty-five years between the age of the oldest 
and youngest), and that we are all clear about the 
“ patshaw.” E.T. 


Pore anp Mary Wortitey 
1. What are the most detailed, and 2, the most 
authentic authorities for the conversations, inter- 
course, and correspondence of this male and female 
wit ? T. J. Bucxtox. 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, 8. 


Bisnor or Sarissury.—I have a document in 
my hands at the present moment, of unquestion- 
able authenticity, and pronounced by a very com- 

tent judge to be in the handwriting of the 

atter part of the twelve century, which presents 
a ge | that I am most desirous to have 
solved. It is addressed by one “Gaur de 
Pourtuna,”—presumed to be Geoffry de Pourton— 
“ Venerabili domino et patri suo. Gott Salesbiens 


le a As it relates toa parish in the diocese 


Salisbury, there can be no question that this 
must be a bishop of that see; but the difficulty is, 
that the name, whatever it may be, in no wise 
coincides with either the Christian or surnames 
of any of the bishops of Salisbury contained in the 
lists. The above is almost the certain reading, 
gs it might just possibly be Gocl, or even 


The only suggestions I can make towards the 
solution of the matter are: (1) either that this 
abbreviation represents the name of some ad- 
ministrator of the diocese during a vacancy of the 
see; or (2) that it confirms a supposition, mea- 
tioned by Godwin, that a bishop, whom he_ 
Galfridus, presided between the death of Bishop 
Roger in Tis9, and the appointment of Bishop 
Jocelyn in 1142; or (3) that we have here ® 
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strange spelling of this latter name. Any hint 
woul oblige C. W. Bryenam. 


ScorrisH Srorts.—Does any work exist de- 
seriptive of ancient sports in Scotland ? 
Cartes Rogers, LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 


second Earl of Portland, is stated, in Burke's | 
Extinct Peerage, to have had three daughters, 
viz. Henrietta, Mary, and Frances; who, after 
the death of their brother Charles, third earl, 
and their uncle Thomas, fourth earl, became the 
coheir to the family estates. Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” inform me whether either 
of these ladies were married, and where informa- 
tion relative to them, and in especial of the Lady 
Mary, can be obtained ? P.C. 8. B 


Westoy: Naytor.—Robert Weston, LL.D., 
was Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1573. His 
daughter was wife of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, and 
mother of Catherine, wife of the great Earl of 
Cork. Who was Lord Chancellor Weston’s wife ? 
The Earl of Cork’s mother was Joan, daugh- 
ter of Robert Naylor of Canterbury. I shall 
be much obliged by any of your correspondents 
ies me where I can discover the names of 

0 


Mr. Naylor’s parents, as well as those of his wife 
and her parents. H. Lorrvus TotrennaM. 
Dublin. 


CuaTeavx or France.— Will any of your 
readers kindly favour me with the name or names 
of works touching upon the old chateaux of 
France? Also, where fe can find a description of 
Antoine de Montbaton, Count of St. Paul, Marshal 
of France, named by the Duke de Mayenne in the | 
time of the League; slain by the young Duke of 
Guise at Rheims, April 25, 1594 ; interred at Me- 
meres. Also, of Jean Loys Mugueau, Protestant 
minister at Sedan, 1580, author of several works. 

A CARTHUSIAN,. 


| 
| 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Barrie or Bannocxsurn. —I possess an | 
old MS. in rhyme, in Latin and English side by 
side, the former entitled “Metrum de Prelio 
Bannokbourne,” the latter “The Verses on the 
Battle of Bannockburn.” Each extends to sixty- 
five stanzas of two long lines each. I give the 
first stanza : — 


“ De planctu cudo metrum cum Carmine nudo: 
Risum retrudo, dum tali Themate ludo.” 
“ This cruel battle whillst I sing in bair & naked e 
all —_ 4 barr qlst yt I play on such a woeful 
eame. 


In stanzas 63-65, the writer says: — 


“ Baston the Carmelite my name, 
to writt these warrs I think no sheame ; 
I’m prissner now in Scottish land, 
& here I liue at ther comand. 
This is ended ryme, let others tell the rest, 
qos Eloquence coud doe it weall, so as to please y® best.” 


The writer is manifestly fond of alliterative 


jingle, both in Latin and English, er. gr. : — 
Westox, Earts or Porttanp. — Jerome, | 


“ Insultus, stultus, pretenditur, ordine cultus, 
Singultus multus erumpit ab aggere vultus, 
Descendens frendens pedibus gens Scotia tendens.” 
“ Sad seems sweet Sunday's shining sight, 
Sighs, soabs, & scald soars ; 
Soar, seck, unseemlie wes our wights, 
waltring in blood & goars.” 
Is this singular production known or in print ? 
Any information respecting it or its author would 
oblige. Crux. 


[The Latin version of the poem on “The Battle of 
Bannockburn” is printed in Joannes de Fordun’s Scoti- 
chronicon, edit. Hearne, 1722, v. 1570; also in the edition 
of the same work, edited by Bower and Goodall, Edinb, 
1759; fol. ii, 251, where it is entitled “ Metra de illustri 
Bello de Bannokburn.” It is the production of Robert 
Baston, an English Latin poet of the fourteenth century, 
who is said to have been a native of Yorkshire, educated 
at Oxford, and afterwards prior of the Carmelites at 
Scarborough. Baston is called by Bale “laureatus apud 
Oxonienses” (Cent. iv, cap. 92). He is stated by Bale to 
have been buried at Nottingham. According to some 
old historians, he was taken with King Edward II. in his 
expedition to Scotland in 1314, in order to compose poems 
on his expected victories; but being made prisoner by 
the Scots, they forced him to write the above poem in 
praise of Edward Bruce—a task which he has accom- 
plished in a composition which still remains an extraor- 
dinary relic of the Leonine, or rhyming hexameters, 
distinguished by the appellation of the rhyme Baston, 
We have never met with an English translation of this 
poem, although it is probable there is one in print; of 
which Winstanley has given the first two lines : — 

“ In dreary verse my rhymes I make, 
Bewailing whilst such theme I take.” 
Lives of the English Poets, ed. 1687, p. 15.] 


Woot-winpvers.—In former days, down I be- 
lieve to within the memory of living persons, 
there were sworn wool-winders, who, when a 
farmer had shorn his sheep, used to go to see that 
the wool was properly packed, so that the buyer 
was not cheated by having straw chips or stones 
folded in the fleeces. Can some one tell me the 
nature of the custom, or statute, that gave these 
persons authority, and when the office was 
abolished ? 

[Wool-winders are persons employed in winding up 
fleeces of wool into bundles to be packed, and sold by 
weight. Persons winding and selling deceitful wool shall 
forfeit for every fleece 6d. These officers are sworn to do 
it truly between the owner and the merchant. See the 
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[4 S. I. Fen, 22, 68, 


Acts 8 Hen. VIII. c. 22; 28 Hen. VIII. ¢. 17; which | 
are not included in the list of Acts repealed by 49 Geo, III. | 
¢. 109, or 50 Geo, IIT. 83. ] 

Burs.— The Life of James Lackington (ed. 1830, 
p- 175) contains the following advertisement, said 
to have been put in his shop window by a Wes- 
leyan who dwelt in Petticoat Lane : — 


“ Rumps and Burs sold here, and baked Sheep’s-heads 
will be continued every night, if the Lord permit.” 


What are burs? 

[ Bur is the sweet-bread, or the pancreas of any animal, 
particularly of the calf: — 

“ Never tie yourself always to eat meats of easy diges- 
tion, as veal, pullets, or sweet-breads.”— Harvey. 

« — and collops were with skewers pricked,”— 


PaRNELL’s “ Porms.”—Can you supply me with 
names to fill up the blanks in the poem entitled | 
“The Bookworm” (Poems, by Dr. Thomas Parnell, | 
London, 1747, pp. 129-132) : — 

* You reach’d the plays that D——s! writ ; 
You reach’d me Ph——s? rustic strain.” | 
“ $5 prints before the months go round.” | 
“ Oh had I Sh——ll’s * second bays, 
“ Or T——!5 thy pert and humble lays!” 
“ T'll make the songs of D——-y® do.” 
Jos J. B. Workarp. 
Dennis. Philips. 5% Unknown. Shadwell, | 


Dryden’s rival, 5 Nahum Tate. © Durfey. ] 


Lorp Strarrorp’s Dyrixc Worps.—There is a 
striking poem in Sir Egerton Brydges’ British 
Bibliographer (ii. 181). It is a sort of “last | 
dying words” of Lord Strafford, and is written | 
in his name. The editor states that another re- | 
cension of the same, with different readings, is to 
be found in Zhe Topographer (ii. 234). The re- 
ference is a wrong one; nothing of the kind | 
there appears. Can any of your readers give the | 
right reference ? R. C, 

[The reference is correct according to a copy of The 
Topographer now before us, edit. 1790, vol. ii. p. 234. 
This poem is also printed in “ N, & Q.,” 24 S, xii. 516.) 


HANDWRITING OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. —<As I have sometimes occa- | 
sion to consult MSS. of the time of Elizabeth and 
the Stuarts, I should be very much obliged if any- 
one would recommend me any book that woukt 
assist me in deciphering them. D. J. K. 


[Consult the following work : “ Court-Hand Restored; 
or, the Student’s Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, 
Charters, Records, &c. By Andrew Wright. Eighth 
edition, Lond. 1846, 4to”; and Paléographie des Chartes 
et des Manuscrits du XI¢ au XVII« Siécle, par Alph. 
Chassant, 12mo. Paris, 1862; and the companion little 
volume, Dictionnaire des Abréviations, etc., by the same 
author. | 


RESIGNATION OF A PEERAGE.—lIs it possible 
for a peer to resign his peerage? If not, how is 
the surrender of his peerage by Roger Stafford in 
the reign of Charles I. to be accounted for ? 

J. B.G. 

Temple. 


[In Hilary Term 15 Car, I. (1640) Roger Stafford, by 


| fine levied at Westminster, surrendered the barony of Staf- 


ford into the king’s hands, in consideration of 8001. paid 
to him by the king. But this was clearly illegal; and 
if our correspondent refers to Cruise on Dignities, p, 113, 
he will see that the House of Lords resolved in the case of 
the barony ef Grey of Ruthyn, “ That no peer of this realm 
can drown or extinguish his honour ; but that it descends 
to his descendants; neither by surrender, grant, fine, nor 
any other conveyance to the king.” And some years 
after (in the Purbeck case), the validity of a surrender by 
fine to the king being questioned, it was resolved by the 
House of Lords, upon great deliberation, and after hear- 
ing the Attorney-General, that such a surrender was 


void. 


Replies. 
CALDERON AND CORNEILLE. 
S. i. 19, 90.) 


The question as to the priority of —- 
the Heraclius of Corneille and the Zn esta Vida 
todo es Verdad y todo Mentira of Calderon, has been 
debated with more or less of warmth in France 
and Spain from the days of Voltaire to the pre- 
sent time. The earliest known edition of Ual- 
deron’s play is that given in the third part of his 
Comedias, published at Madrid in 1664. The 
Heraclius ot Corneille appeared in 1647. As faras 
this evidence goes it is in favour of the French 

oet. M. Philaréte Chasles, in his Etudes sur 

Espagne, considers it conclusive, and on that 
ground alone decides upon the priority of Hera- 
clius. M. de Puibusque, however, in his Histoiwe 
comparée des Litterateurs espagnole et francaise, 
t. ii. p. 153, seems to be of a different opinion, and 
quotes a passage from the two plays, the original 
thought in which, he says, must be attributed to 
Calderon : — 

“Bien d'autres différences qu'il est inutile de men- 
tionner, dérivent du point de vue adopté par les deux 
podtes; il y a plus, quoique les beaux vers abondent des 


| deux cdtés, les rencontres sont rare, et l'on ne peut constater 


une imitation complete que dans la situation principale. 
Ainsi, le cri de désespoir qui échappe au tyran lorsquul 
est reduit & envier le sort du prince qu'il a tue, ce cr 
sublime appartient & Calderon : — 


“O malheureux Phocas! o trop heureux Maurice! 
Tu recouvres deux fils pour mourir avec tol, 
Et je n’en puis trouver pour régner aprés moi ! 


M. de Puibusque gives, in a note, the Spanish 
lines, which are as follows : — 
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Ha! infeliz Focas! quien vid 
Que para reynar, no quiera 
Ser hijo de mi valor 
Uno, y que quieran del tuyo 


“ Focas. Ha! venturoso Mauricio ! 
| 


eorir, doz!” 
(Jornada primera ) 
These lines I may give in the German version 
of this play, Alles ist Wahreit und Alles Liige, by 
Adolf Martin (Leipzig, 1844, i. p. 154): — 
“Ha! du glucklicher Mauritius! 

Ach du armer Phokas! Wie? 
Keiner ist, der um zu herrschen | 
Meinen Sohn sich nennen will ? 

Beide sich den deinen nennen, 
Un zu sterben, wollen sie ? ” 
The difficulties, however, in believing that Cal- | 
deron was at-all indebted to Corneille are very | 
at, and it is therefore no wonder that the | 
Spanish critics are unanimous in giving priority | 
to the drama of their great poet. The best, and | 
indeed the ouly critical editor of Calderon, Seiior | 
Hartzenbusch, gives ten closely printed columns | 
to an examination of the whole subject. He fixes 
the date of the Spanish Heraclius at 1622, when 

Calderon was in his twenty-second year, and 
Corneille but sixteen. If the inferences of Seiior 
Hartzenbusch are correct, En_esta Vida todo es | 
Verdad y todo Mentira was the second great play | 

written by Calderon, The Devotion of the Cross, 
composed two years earlier, being the first. The 
evidence, however, is only circumstantial, and to 
some minds may not appear conclusive. To give | 
it in detail would here be out of place. A few | 
points may be glanced at. Voltaire had for his | 
own purpose—the depreciation of Corneille, in- | 
sisted that Calderon was ignorant of French or | 
even of Latin /—an absurd charge as far as the | 
latter language is concerned, Calderon having | 
exhibited in his dramas, and perhaps still more | 
in his Autos Sacramentales, a range of classical, | 
atristic, and general knowledge, which proves 
him to be one of the most learned poets that ever 
lived. Seiior Hartzenbusch argues very forcibly, | 
however, in support of the idea that Calderon | 
knew little or nothing of French. In two Extre- | 
meses given in his edition, French characters are 
introduced, but the jargon put into their mouths 
is broken Italian, and does not contain a word of 
_— own noo. a Abbé Boisel, in his 
nymous /ourna ‘oyage Espagne, Paris 
1669, had mentioned in wher laanunee that me- 
morable conversation was carried on between him 
and the great poet from which he gathered that 
the head- niece of the latter was “ poorly enough 
furnished,” it would have been stronger evidence 
but unfortunately he does not, and Sefor Hartz- 
enbusch seems to be unaware of this contemporary 
allusion to Calderon. He, however, shows that | 
Calderon was under no necessity to go to the | 
French theatre for the foundation of his drama. 


In the Rueda de la Fortuna of Mira de Amescua, 
published in 1615 at Alcala, when Calderon was 


| a boy of fifteen, and Corneille a child of nine, 


the story of Heraclius was all told, and the prin- 
cipal characters, the Emperor Mauricius, Phokas, 
and others are to be found. That Calderon made 


| use of this drama in the composition of his own, 


there is no doubt, and the recent editor of it, Don 
Ramon de Mesoneros Romanos (Dramaticos Con- 
temporaneos a Lope de Vega, t. ii. “ Apuntes Bio- 
graphicos,” p. viii.) states that there can be no 
question that Corneille was much more indebted 


_to La Rueda de la Fortuna of Mira de Amescua 
than to the play of Calderon, which to a con- 


siderable extent was founded upon it. 

As to the interesting fact of Calderon having 
visited Paris, and that whilst there he wrote some 
Spanish verses in honour of the Queen-Regent, 
Anne of Austria, it is unsupported by any Spanish 
authority, and is in itself highly improbable. 
This statement was first made in a letter by the 
Jesuit Father Tournemine, in reply to some in- 
quiries addressed to him at Madrid on this ver 
subject. As pointed out by M. Viguier in his 
Literary Anecdotes on Pierre Corneille, supposing 
this story to be true, the time at which Calderon 
could have paid this visit must have been after 
the Peace of the Pyrenees; that is, say, in 1661, 
at which time Anne of Austria was not Queen- 
Regent, but Queen-mother. Had Calderon been 
in Paris between 1661 and 1669, and had abso- 
lutely written well-known verses in honour of 
the mother of Louis XIV., I think we would 
have heard something of it in the conversation 
between the self-complacent Abbé Boisel and 
Calderon, as above mentioned. I think this allu- 
sion to Anne of Austria an entire mistake and a 
confusion, by the French Jesuit Tournemine, of a 
totally different person and transaction. 

That Calderon wrote “ Spanish verses” in praise 
of an “ Anne of Austria” is most true; but they 
were written at Madrid and not in Paris; and the 
lady praised was not the mother of Louis XIV., 
but the second wife of Philip [V.,—Maria Anna of 
Austria, so well known from the many pictures of 
her by Velasquez. The play of Calderon, Guar- 
date del Agua Mansa, or Beware of Smooth Water, 
contains in the third act what Mr. Ticknor calls— 

“A dazzling account of the public reception of the 
second wife of Philip the Fourth, at Madrid, in 1649, for 
a part of whose pageant Calderon was employed to furnish 
inscriptions.” ~ Hist, Sp. Lit. t. ii, p. 405, ed. 1863. 

These inscriptions were in Latin as well as 
Spanish verse, and are an additional refutation of 
Voltaire’s absurd assertion above alluded to. In 
this description la divina Mariana is frequently 
alluded to. A very rare work, unknown to Mr. 
Ticknor or to Seiior Hartzenbusch, and as far as I 
am aware, not previously mentioned in connection 


| with Calderon, shows much more strongly the 
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great interest he took in these | pap ep and | 
the very important part he played in the prepara- 
tion of this gorgeous procession. In the Ensayo 
de una Biblioteca Espaiiola de libros raros y curiosos 
of Gallardo, Madrid, 1866, t. ii. p. 186, we have 
the following entry : — 

“CALDERON DE LA Barca (D. Pepro)—Noticia del 
recibimiento i entrada de la Reyna n. s. Maria Ana 
de Austria en la muy noble i leal coronada Villa de 
Madrid,” 

It is a folio volume, containing 117 pages with- | 
out date, but with this line written at the foot 
of the title-page : — 

“ Disptisolo D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 1649.” 


This is probably the work that Father Tourne- 
mine confounded with the Spanish verses in praise 
of Anne of Austria, as mentioned in the Annales 
Dramatiques. My conclusions are, that although 
it is very probable that Calderon may have passed 
through Paris on his way to join his regiment in 
Flanders when he was about twenty-five or) 
twenty-six years of age, that he never visited it | 
under the circumstances and with the results men- | 
tioned by Father Tournemine ; and that in his play | 
of En esta Vida todo es Verdad y todo Mentira, as | 
well as in The Evaltation of the Cross, in which | 
Heraclius also appears, he was greatly indebted to 
the earlier play of Mira de Amescua, La Rueda 
de la Fortuna, which, to a greater extent than his 
own, was the foundation of the Héraclius of Cor- 
neille. D. F. MacCarray. 
74, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, 


ESPEC, 
8. xii. 245, &e.) 

The transaction recorded in the Hustings Court | 
at Oxford, emp. Edward L., “ Potige Middelton 
vy. Rich. fil Willi. le Espec,” wilt not bear the 
construction either of Bos PicgeR or your corre- 
spondents at p. 317, the correct meaning having | 
been given by the Rev. W. W. Sxzaz, at p. 271. | 

Le Espec, with the mark of abbreviation (’) for 
er, probably unnoticed by Bos Picsr, is simply 
Le r or Espicer. The name cf Espicer, 

er, or Ypothecarius is constantly met with in 
arters connected with Oxford during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Both William 
and Richard le Espicer served the offices of bailiff 
and mayor of the city. 

The following notes from charters, which illus- 
trate the use of the term as a cognomen, although 
interesting possibly to the lena. historian alone, 
are yet (the originals being difficult of access) 
worthy of preservation : — 

1. Charter, 1261-3.—Mary, daughterof William 
de Wynton, “ speciarius” widow, with the con- 
sent of her father, and Gunnora her mother, grants 
to Master Thomas de Beverley, citizen of London, 
the land of Henry de Lincoln, which was the 


prior of Schyrburnes, and Philip Stocwells for g 
yearly rent to herself of one clove, and to the 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist of 20s. in con- 
sideration of twenty marks paid to her by the 
said Thomas. Witnesses, Sir Nicholas de Ki 
ston, mayor; William Speciarius and Geffry de 
Henkseye, provosts; Thomas the Spicerer, &e, 

Attached to this deed are two seals bearing the 
following legends: “S. Willi. Speciarii,” and “§', 
Marie . fil . Willi. d’ Winton.” 

2. Charter, 1263.—Witnesses to a charter of 
this date, John Padi and William le Spicer, 
bailiffs. 

3. Charters, 1284.— Witnesses to charters of this 


date, William le Specer, mayor; Philip de © and 


Helyas le Quilter, bailiffs. 

4. Charters, 1288.— Witnesses to charters of this 
date, William le Espicer, mayor; Thomas de 
Sowy and Andrew de Pyrie, bailiffs. Peter de 
Middelton also occurs as a witness, 

5. Charters, 1290.— Witnesses to charters of this 
date, Nicholas Goldsmith, mayor ; Roger de Sowy 
and Richard le Espicer, bailiffs. 

6. Charter, 1295.—William le Espycer gives 
and concedes to Rich. le Espycer his son 5s. annual 
rent arising from the tenement that was John de 
Lyncoln’s, in the parish of St. Mary the Virgin, 
between a tenement of Richard the Bedel anda 
tenement of the Prioress of Stodley. 

7. Charter, 1296.—Witnesses, William le Es- 
pecer and Richard le Especer. 

8. Charter, 1299.—Charter of Richard the son 
of William le Spycer. 

9. Charters, 1301.— Witnesses to charters, this 
ro John de Eu, mayor; John Wyth and 

ichard le Espycer, bailiffs. 

10. Charters, 1310.—Witnesses this year, 
Richard le Espicer, mayor; Richard de Waleden 
and Henry de Lynne, bailiffs. 

11. Charter, 1342.— Walter de Stapeldon, 
Bishop of Exeter, grants to the Rector and Fel- 
lows of Stapeldon Hall a messuage called Corn- 
wall, between North Gate and Smith Gate, which 
messuage he had of the gift and feoffment of John, 
the son of William le Espycer and Alice his wife, 
for a fine levied in the King’s Court. 

12. Charters, 1395.— Witnesses this year, 
Richard Garston, mayor; John Spycer and John 
Burbrygge, bailiffs. 

The Spiceria or Apothecaria was situated in the 
parish of All Saints, and Spicer’s Hall stood on 
the south side of the High Street, near to where 
the New London and County Bank is now being 
built. 

References 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, and 12 are from 
charters in Magdalen College; No. 6, from All 
Souls’ charters; Nos. 8 and 9, from Lincoln Col- 
lege charters; and No. 11, from charters pre- 
served in Exeter College. 

H. 
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LONGEVITY AND CENTENARIANISM. — | 


(4 S. i. 85, 152.) 


I am sorry that I have given offence to Mr. , 
Witt1ams, who, having been the original autho- 
rity for one of the cases of alleged centenarianism 
referred to by the Quarterly Review to which I | 
took exception, complains that “it is somewhat 
hard to be exposed to the charge, either of stating 
what is untrue, or else of being culpably credulous, 
even when clothed in terms ever so bland and 
disguised.” 

I will not stop to inquire what Mr. WILLIAMS 
means by “terms ever so bland and disguised” ; 
but, as I hold that controversy and courtesy 
should go hand in hand in inquiries of this nature, 
I shall continue, to the best of my ability, to dis- 
¢ues this question in a manner void of offence. At 
the same time, without imputing “untruth” or 
“culpable credulity” to those who bring forward 
cases of centenarianism without strong corrabora- 
tive evidence, I shall claim the liberty of sup- 
posing that they have not paid special attention | 
to the subject, and exercise my own judgment as 
to the value of the evidence and the probability 
of the story. 

Finding that Mr. Wrii1ams was dissatisfied 
with myself and “my doubting companions,” and 
that the cause of this dissatisfaction was my | 
supposed scepticism as to whether his great- 
Oe eng Mrs. Williams, relict of the late | 

bert Williams, Esq., of Moor Park, Herts, and | 


Bridehead, Dorset, who died at the latter seat on 
October 8, 1841, was really one hundred and two | 
at the time of her death, as stated by Mr. Wiz- | 
trams in “N, & Q,.” (2° S, xi. 58), I naturally | 
expected to find good evidence of the fact in that | 
gentleman's protest against my doubts. 

The reader will perhaps share my surprise 
when he hears that Mr. WItLIAMs commences 
his account of the lady by saying that the family 
DO NOT KNOW EITHER THE DATE OR PLACE OF HER 
BAPTISM. 

In the absence of this most essential evidence, 
Mr. Wirx1aMs rests his case entirely upon the 
recollections of the lady herself, as recorded by 
her grandson on several occasions, the earliest 
being made when the lady was eighty-one! From 
these it would appear that she believed herself to | 
have been born in 1739, “the year she always 
spoke of as the year of her birth”; and her birth- 
day, there can be no doubt, was “ Nov. 13,” as 
that was the day on which it had been celebrated 
for many years. 

She was married to Mr. Williams on October 27, 
1764, as appears by an entry in her Bible; but 

whom written is not, however, stated; nor 
Mr. WILLIAMS say whether the entry re- 
y ag where she was married or her age at that 


The rest of the evidence consists of memoranda 


| made by her grandson, the father of Mr. Mon- 


rague WILLIAMS. One records that an inscrip- 
tion, written by her in a Bible which she gave 
him in 1820, was written in her eighty-first year ; 
another, that a successful operation for cataract 
was performed on her by Mr. Alexander on 


| Nov. 22, 1820, she being exyhty-one years of age ; 


and a third referring to an inscription by her in 
October, 1823, ‘‘written in her eightythird year.” 
Now Mr. Wu11aMs will forgive me for re- 


| minding him that, of course, his father was unable 


of his own knowledge to know what his grand- 
mother’s age really was; and this is moreover 
proved by the discrepancies which exist between 
some of his statements: for, while he describes 
her as being eighty-one in Noy. 1820, he de- 
scribes her three years after,(namely, Oct. 1823) 
as being eiyhty-three! — whereas, if the former 
statement was correct, she must then have been 
eighty-four; while, if the last entry be received 


| as correct, she would have been, at the time of 


her death in 1841, not one hundred and two, as 
Mr. WiirAMs believes, but one hundred and one. 

In the face of these contradictions, surely Mr. 
WILLIAMS will not repeat his assertion, that Mrs. 
Williams's ‘exact age can be readily computed.” 

The fact is, the real age of the lady is very 
uncertain. The family, very naturally, received 
implicitly what she in all good faith told them. 
No question having been before raised as to the 
accuracy of her statement, the fact has never been 
thoroughly investigated. But I cannot doubt that, 
looking to the position of the lady, a little search 
among the papers of the family will settle the 
question. At present I deny that there is anything 
approaching to satisfactory evidence to show that 


| she was a centenarian; and I am sure that, if by 


any family arrangement a charge had been created 
on Mr. Wi1ti1aMs’s estate on the event of his great- 
grandmother having attained the age of one hun- 
dred and two, or even of one hundred and one, he 
would call for a little stronger evidence of that 
fact than has yet been produced, before he paid 
the money. J. THoms. 


“IL PENSEROSO.” 
(4 i. 54.) 


The passage quoted by Mr. Borzs has never 
been satisfactorily elucidated. It is not difficult 
to perceive the general meaning intended by the 
author; but it certainly is difficult to justify the 
passage as a specimen of that exquisite adjust- 
ment of the expression to the conception which 
we expect to find in an artist of the first class, 
and of which Milton has himself furnished most 
illustrious examples. We are tempted, on reading 
the lines for the first time, to suspect an error in 
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S. 1. Fes, 29, "68, 


the text. This, however, is scarcely possible. 
Ii Penseroso first appeared in 1645, along with 
L’ Allegro, Comus, &c. The precious little vo- 
lume—a copy of which is now before me—at- 
tracted scarcely any attention; and it was nearly 


for alteration and correction. The passage in 
question, however, appears in this second edition, 
after the revision of the author, exactly as at first, 
verbatim, literatim, et punctatim; except that 
“some” is substituted for “som,” and “ pro- 
phaner” for “profaner.” The question of the 
text being thus settled for us, we must begin the 
— several lines earlier than Mr. Boyes 

oes, if we would find even a plausible interpre- 
tation. It may be qs well to copy it in full from 
the original edition. 

The Penseroso, after entreating the goddess 
Melancholy to transport him to some sequestered 
haunt of the wood-nymphs, proceeds thus : — 


“ There in close covert by som Brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from Day’s garish eie, 
While the Bee with Honied thie, 
That at her flowry work doth sing, 
And the Waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather'd Sleep ; 
And let som strange mysterious dream, 
Wave at his Wings in Airy stream, 
Of lively portrature display'd, 
Softly on my eye-lids laid.” 

In order to realise the poet’s conception we 
must imagine that, by the combined charm (or 
“consort”) of the hum of the bees and the mur- 
mur of the brook, the dewy-feathered Sleep has 
been enticed to this sylvan retreat; or, in plain 
prose, that the Penseroso himself is overtaken 
with sleep—not profound however, and oblivious, 
but admitting of the gentle interruption of a 
dream. This strange mysterious vision, consist- 


ing of a procession (“ stream”) of fantastic forms, | 


| hampered in the expression of his thought by the 
| intrusion into his mind of fragments of Bep 
Jonson’s delicious song, “To Fancy at Nighte,” 


_ which I must be pardoned for quoting in full in 
| illustration of my conjecture : — 

thirty years before a second edition was published. | 
This was in 1673, the year before Milton's death ; | 
and he had had, therefore, ample opportunities | 


warm and animated (“displayed in lively por- | 


traiture’’), as it flickers in the air seems to rustle 
(“wave at”) Sleep’s wings; or, in other words, 
to — the easily excited senses of the sleeper, 
until at length it fades away (or is “ laid”) gently 
on his eyelids, and then he wakes to the sound of 
soft fairylike music. 

Every one is sensible of the charm of the 
words in which this conception is clothed, and of 
the exquisite skill with which the poet indicates 
rather than expresses his meaning. The artistic 
subtlety, especially, involved in the designed con- 
fusion of the sleeper with “sleep,” so that each 


seems either, gratifies the sesthetic sense ; and yet, 
after all, we feel that something is wanting to our 
complete satisfaction. To me it appears by no 
means improbable that Milton was somewhat 


| 


“ Break, Phantsie, from thy cave of cloud, 
And wave thy purple wings, 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shapes of things. 
Create of airy forms a stream ; 
It must have blood and nought of phlegm ; 
And though it be a waking dream, 
Yet let it like an odour rise, 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music on their ear.” 

If “stream of airy forms” must have blood— 
that is, must have warmth and animation, must 
be “displayed in lively portraiture,” and must 
have the characteristic features of a dream and 
fall like sleep upon the eyes — these points of 
semblance are too many and too — to he 
accidental. The personification of sleep is Milton’s 
own—pro hac vice : yet Statius, too (Ad Somnum), 
gives us the conception of a feathered, though 
not a “ dewy-feathered”’ sleep : — 

Nec te totas infundere pennas, 
Luminibus compello meis,” 

Warton confesses his inability to understand 
this passage of Milton; in which, however, Sir 
E. Brydges sees “ no difficulty.” Some critics pro- 
pose to leave out “ at”—* wave his Sleep’s) 
wings”; others suggest that “his,” with this 


| emendation, should be referred to “dream.” 


Keightley puts a comma after “ wings.” 
J. Payne. 
Kildare Gardens, 


“ And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 
Softly on my eyelids laid.” 


Thomas Warton says, with regard to this pas- 


“TI do not exactly understand the whole of the con- 
text. Is the dream to wave at Sleep’s wings? 
Newton will have ‘ wave’ to be a verb neuter; and very 
justly, as the passage now stands. But let us strike out 
‘at,’ and make ‘ wave’ active : — 

* Let some strange mysterious Dream 
Wave his wings, in aery stream,’ &c. ; 

“ * Let some fastastic dream put the wings of Sleep in 
motion, which shall be displayed, or expanded, in an airy 
or soft stream of visionary imagery, greatly falling or 
settling on my eyelids.’ Or ‘his’ may refer to Dream, 
and not to Sleep, with much the same sense.” 

Sir Egerton Brydges, perhaps the most loving, 
if not the most acute, of Milton’s critics, 
says : — 

“There seems to me no difficulty in the pa 
‘Wave’ is here, as Newton says, a verb neuter. 
dream is to wave at the wings of Sleep, in a ‘display of 
lively portraiture.’ ” 
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This latter explanation seems to me very rea- | which he that threw the most points carried the 
sonable. game. The best throw was the rafle (= pdws 

As Iam on the subject of this poem, I should | égeadv) of sixes. This was termed Venus, as in 
like to ask for an explanation of another passage | the tal’: the worst throw was the three aces, 
in it which has always baffled me, though per- | called canes (= the Furies), or «ifm. On this it 


haps to others it may be clear enough : — was that Epicharmes said that in marriage, as in 
“ And the mute Silence hist along, the game of dice, we took sometimes three sixes 
*Less Philomel will deign a song.” and sometimes three aces. Besides what was 


pledged on the game, the players lost also on each 
bad throw. The dice having six sides, this made 
fifty-six throws, ¢. e. six rafles: thirty where there 
; te were two dice alike, and twenty where the three 
I understand this passage to mean: Let r dice were different. (2.) Mpoapéomov, where the 
dream wave at, or undulate around, the wings of | player, who had the die, named before he played 
“the dewy-feathered Sleep” (see the immediately | ty.’ throw he desired. If he threw that, he took 
eding context), in a stream of portraiture, nd the game, or he left the choice to his adversary, 
imagery —“ displayed, that is, spread out, formed | ang then submitted the rule by which they were 
into a train or procession. = =. 1, + | to be guided. 
Th omas Warton, in his edition of M ilton . “ Et modd tres jactet numeros, modd cogitet apte 
minor poems, suggests that the word “at” be Quam subeat partem callida, quamque vocet.” 


What is the construction of the first line ? 
JonATHAN BovcuteEr. 


struck out, making the line read “wave his Ov. Ars Am., iii, 355, 
wings”; but this alteration appears to me both | «And when he throws threes, he should consider the 
unnecessary and unjustifiable. ‘ part he ought to act, and what to demand.” 
In Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, stanza vi., we (3.) Aveypauulonos in Greek, and duodena scripta in 
meet with — Latin. The Greeks played on a square table 
“ Dreams that wave before the half-shut eye.” marked by ten lines, om with twelve counters; 


J. W. W. | the Romans having twelve lines and fifteen 
counters (calcul) on each side, and of different 


If Mr. Boyes will consult my edition of Mil- colours. 


ton’s Poems, he will find what I regard as a full “ Discolor ancipiti sub | pome ees 2 


Decertantque simu 
and clear explanation of ag my which has Ut quamvis parili scriptorum tramite currant, 
perplexed him. HOS. KEIGHTLEY. Is capiet palmam quem sua facta + vocant.” 


Anthologia Latina, i. 519. 


Ernesti is therefore wrong in saying that this 
DICE. game was not played with dice ( Clavis Cicerontana 
(4 8. i. 28, 89.) voc. “ Scriptorum ludus”’). 


Not to confound the Roman tali with their dice | 1 this game chance and skill ruled equally. 
n, qu um 8 tesseris; 
Or namely, tessere both of which were Si illud, quod maxime opus est jactu, non cadit ; 
Gilet y in use and equally ancient—we must con- | lllud, quod cecidit fort®, id arte ut corrigas.” 
sider dice, if Sophoc les (Fragm., 380), Pausanias A Terence, Adelph., iv. 7, 21 [iv. 8]. 
(ii. 20), and Eustathius (Jliad, ii.), are to be cre- | “Life is like a part at dice, for if we have not the fa- 
dited, as an invention of Palamedes, but according | vourable number we must correct chance by art.” 
to Herodotus (i. 94) it was claimed by the Ly-| By way of compliment this game was politel 
dians. The Romans had them from the Greeks, lest? P 
cubes they were named having | «Seu ludet, numerosque manu jactabit eburnos ; 
six faces according to Martial (xiv. 17)— Tu male jactato, tu male jacta dato.” 
“ Hic mihi bis seno numeratur tessera puncto ” Ovid, Ars Amand, ii, 208. 


“ Here the dice is reckoned for me double the sixth face ” “ When she plays and throws the ivory dice, do you in 

—that is, the two dice with which they sometimes | *™™ throw them ill, and pass them into her hand.” 

played. The dots or pips are referred to by Euri- | If the player moved a counter (= dare caleu- 

pides ( Teleph. 6.)— i | um), he might, by permission of his opponent, 
BEBAnK’ Kal | throw again (= reducere calculum). Cicero (Frag. 
“ Achilles has thrown two aces and a four.” Hortens.) explains this as follows : — 


The ordiniry game was with three dice (Eschyl. “ Itaque tibi concedo, quod in duodecim scriptis sole- 


ac ° mus, ut caleulum reducas, si te alicujus dati peenitet.” 
Agam., 33), according to the proverb,  rpeis | Th . li 
tpeis (Plato, Legg., 968 B), “either three sixes | Hass wens ous 


or three aces,” meaning “all or none.” They called linea sacra, which was not passed without 
played dice in three ways :—(1.) MAceroBoAlrsa, in 


* Rubens ? + Bona fata ? 
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compulsion, whence the proverb, lepas, 
“T will pass the sacred line,” 7. e. “1 will pass 
beyond all.” When the counters reached the last 
line, they were said to be ad incitas. 

“ Sy. Profecto ad incitas lenonem rediget, si eas ab- 


duxerit. 
Mi. Quin prius disperibit faxo, quam unam calcem 
civerit.” 
Plautus, Penulus, iv. 2. 
“If your master carries them away he will be brought 
to a stand (ad incitas). 
“But I assure you he will send them away before he 
has moved one counter.” 


More may be learned from Simon (Mém. Acad. 
Inse, et Belles-Lettres, i. 120) as to Roman tali and 
dice, and as to Greek dice from the numerous 
authorities quoted in Anacharsis, 
ii. 20. . J. Buck ton. 

Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S. 


I question whether the letters on Mr. Hott's 
dice have any general significance. Were the 
number of marks right, it seems to have been a 
matter of indifference of what they consisted. The 
Delphin commentator on Persius (Sat. iii. 1. 49) 
says— “ Tesseras latera sex habuisse seu punctis 
seu _jiguris notata.” It might therefore be com- 

tent to any person to make his own dice accori!- 
ing to his fancy—with letters if he chose, in the 

lace of pips or figures. These letters might have 

ad some hidden meaning, known only to himself, 
and to which he attached importance. Confirmed 
gamesters are notoriously superstitious — mere 
worshippers of chance; and none have been more 
so than the Roman gamester. To propitiate For- 
tune was his especial business. She, or in other 
words chance, was his sole divinity. So that if 
of the Romans in general, of him, @ fortiori, it 
might well be said — 

“ Nullum numen habes, si sit Prudentia; sed te 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, cceloque locamus.” 
For, as Pliny says,— 

“ Adeoque obnoxie sumus sortis, ut Sors ipsa pro Deo 
sit, qué Deus probatur incertus,” 

I would just remark, for the information of any 
of your readers who may wish to know more of 
this game of dice as played by the Romans, that 
on find the subject fully treated of by Ca- 
saubon, in his notes on Suetonius (Oct. 71, tom. iii. 


p. 401 segg., ed. Wolf.) 


Tew. 


Tue Late Sir Epmunp Heap.—I see the name 
of the Right Hon. Sir Edmund Head introduced 
in your pages in the way of a reminiscence 
from his early life (4" S. i. 121) Few Englishmen 
would more deserve a little further recognition in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” In a literary point of 
view, he was Pa me one of those whose studies, 
capacities, and views are represented by the com- 


[4 S. 1. Fen. 22;°68, 


rehensive and varied character of its 

Vhether as a classic scholar and first class man 
at Oxford, whether as a writer on art, or as an 
adept in languages, grammar, etymology, &c. &e, 
he was indeed most rarely gifted, and truly a “full 
man.” The utmost industry, zeal, and enjoyment 
in study was in him uni to intense and close 
application. It is not many weeks ago since the 
Bishop of M —— expressed to me his sense of the 
deep and vast stores of information which came 
out from him in the most agreeable way, and 
specially at any private sitting. 

Of his public value I shall not say anything 
here: that is too well known to require any 
notice ; and in the pages of “N. & Q.” he must 
be specially regarded as a man of literature. 

However, as an old friend and college contem- 
porary, I cannot help referring to the shock given 


| to so many by the sudden stroke of his death; 


and I leave it to the judgment of the Editor 
whether he may think it well to insert the fol- 
lowing testimony to Sir Edmund Head's capacity 
and merits in a line which does not always co- 
incide with very eminent literary powers. 

A mutual friend of his and mine, closely united 
to him by the ties of friendship from very early 
youth, writes me as follows : — 

“From our long intimacy with him, and my st 
conviction of his high integrity and honour, as well as 
ability and knowledge of the world, he was the man | 
was accustomed to apply to in any case of difficulty, and 
I scarcely need say that he was aleaye ready to give me 
his advice truly, whether it fell in with my own or not.” 

This is written by one who, as a county member 
from large possessions, &c. &c., has often, no doubt 
experienced the need of such an adviser and friend ; 
and while the public in general knew Sir Edmund 
Head as a statesman and colonial governor — 
while the friends of art and literature knew him 
as so eminent in their departments—these few 
lines finish up and complete the representation of 
his true character in a way which I feel sure will 
be read with much sympathy and thanks for their 
insertion. 

I remember well that, during my last interview 
in London last spring, Sir Edu Head reverted, 
of his own accord, to some inquiry of mine which 
was honoured by a place in “N. & Q.” 

Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 


SmorTHAND FoR Literary Purposes (4* S. i. 
125.)—As a shorthand-writer of some years’ ex- 
perience, both reporting and literary, 1 may 
allowed to offer your correspondent S. F. a prac- 
tical answer to his question in your last number. 
I would say, then, that, having first learnt short- 
hand for reporting purposes only, I have sinee 
found it eminently serviceable under conditions 
such as those named in his note. Indeed, I have 
often felt surprised that literary men who believe! 
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in commonplace-books, or who have much to do | 
with transcribing, do not mere generally avail 
themselves of this ready method of facilitating 
their labours. The time spent in acquiring suf- 
ficient skill in shorthand-writing to prove of real 
service would be soon saved by anyone who either 
does much copying or keeps ehette memo- 
randa of his own. But I would not advise for 
such a purpose the attempt to learn any intricate | 
system. ‘The necessary elements of shorthand are | 
few ; frequent practice on a good and simple basis | 
isthe chief thing in acquiring the art. For per- | 
sons who wish to learn a complete system of short- 
hand for professional use, I have little doubt that | 
the modern system of phonography is the most | 
scientific and the most perfect; but it involves | 
considerable time and study; and my own ex- 
perience is, that for all ordinary purposes a less 
scientific and far more easily acquired system may 
answer = as well. Few parliamentary re- 
| may believe, use phonography ; and I have 
own one at least, esteemed in his profession, 
who did not employ shorthand at all, but an 
abbreviated longhand of his own invention. 
G. H. J. 


Scorch Lanp Measures S. i. 98.) —It 
may perhaps interest Mr. Sern Warr if I state 
that in the course of this week it has been my | 
duty to audit the accounts of two parishes in 
Scotland ; the first item in each of which was “ so 
many ploughgates at so much each.” 

Groree VERE Irvine. 


Feb. 1, 1868. 


“Dutcarnon ” 8. i. 254; ii. 78,108; v. 180, 
252, 325.)—Your correspondents hitherto have 
had recourse to the etymon of this word, and to a 
fable recorded in the Koran. 

It has occurred to me that it was not the name 
“Dhilcarnaim,” signifying two-horned, which gave | 
origin to the well-known “ Dulcarnon” of Chau- | 
cer, but the epoch itself, the years of which are | 
“non sequabiles et vagi.” (See Petavius, De Doc- 
trina Temporum, lib. x. c. 40.) This probably 
was a “crux mathematica ” like the calculation of 
Easter. If Prorgsson Dz Morean’s attention be 
called to this new “Dulcarnon Theorem,” the 
long-discussed passage here referred to will per- | 
haps be satisfactorily explained. A. B.C. 


51. AND pe Parts (3" S. | 
xii. 524.)—The allusion here is to the os thes | 
under the old regime, the “epoch of St. Simon,” 
it was the custom, in popular slang, to give the 
title of Monsieur, or onseigneur, to the hang- 
man of the place according as he exercised his | 
function in the chief town of a bishopric or arch- 
In present the equivocal title, 

onseigneur de Paris,” plays on the just finished , 
speech of the archbishop on The —- Question, 
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which, according to M. Favre, might as well have 

been spoken by the hangman as by the clerical 

dignitary, so savage and truculent was its tone. 
J. Picarp. 


Wotwarpe S. i. 65.) — Notwithstanding 
the eminent authority arrayed against me, I must 
request permission to suggest a simpler reading 
for this word. In the old song— 

“When Bryan O'Lynn had no shirt to put on, 

He took him a sheepskin to make him a’ one, 

‘ With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in, 

*T will be warm and convanient,’ said Bryan O’Lynn.” 
This choice, so well sanctioned by sense and usage, 
is hardly to be called a penance, except in joke. 
Plenty of sheepskin, in Gaelic peallaid, is comfort 
in the Irish vernacular; it is the Latin pallium, 
the Greek gapos, and the English plaid. In the 
Same day, we find from The Times’ Special 

orrespondent, that a sheepskin is decidedly the 
safest clothing for the common people in Russia. 
Our own Iron Duke himself delighted in lamb’s 
wool next his skin. If this is comfort, why call it 
penance ? 

Dr. Johnson has the word woolward as “ not 
in use.” He defines it as “in wool,” notwith- 
standing that he quotes from Shakespeare—“I 
have no shirt; I go woolward in penance.” Surely 


| this is only to be understood in jest, or Dr. John- 
| son would not so have defined it ! 


Though the word be not now in use colloquially 
it has come down to us as a patronymic: we fin 
it in the form of Wollard and Woollard, which may 
well mean “ poorly or roughly clad,” not more; 
clothed in rough woollen garments, not clad in 
fine lawns, brocades, or velvets. Shakespeare’s 
“the serving men in their new fustians,” or his 
“rogues in buckram,” would indicate the com- 
mon clothing of his day. In our own, we might 
speak of the smock-frock and corduroys, or the 

roverbial velveteens, as distinguished from one of 

essrs. Nicoll’s dress suits for the opera. Charles 
Dickens depicts a poor usher, with waistcoat but- 
toned up to his chin, to hide his want of shirt. 
If taunted with it, he might parody Shakespeare 
thus—“I have no linen; I go clothward from 
poverty.” A. H. 


Hans tx Ketper (3™ 8. xii. 478.)—An old 
lady, long dead, whose childhood was passed in 
Whitby, told me that she remembered at dessert 
sometimes this toast being drunk, and of course 
she neither understood its meaning nor the sort 


| of mirth it seemed to make. In after life she 


learned who “ Hans in Kelder” was from the 

Glossary to Bamfylde Moore Carew’s book, and 

she. also found from Yorkshire friends that it was 

a custom to gather a knot of very intimate friends 

together, for a take-leave party, at a house where 

hospitalities would necessarily be suspended till 
P 


the christening day. is 
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Vavenan: Dockwra (3% 8. ix. 453.) —In 
j reference to my own query, I have discovered in 
: Harl. 1394, 1420, and 1487, a pedigree of Lady 
Dockwra’s family. Thomas Vaughan of Port- 
haml, Brecknock, was father of John Vaughan 
’ of Sutton, whose son Francis, “ slain in Ireland,” 
“a was father of Lady Dockwra, and of Sir Henry 
' Vaughan, Knt., born 1582. 
In Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond it is 
) stated that Sir John Vaughan came to Ireland in 
1599, under Sir Henry Dockwra, and was governor 
of Londonderry from 1611 until his death in 1643. 
In 1612 he had a grant of lands in the county of 
Donegal. He was knighted February 2, 1615. 
He appears to have been son of another Sir John 
Vaughan, knighted by Robert, Earl of Essex, 
Lo 
Vaughan of Buncrana, who in 1610 
of the manor of Moyre, county Donegal, and 
I whose son Henry was high sheriff of that county 
in 1664, is supposed to me been brother of Sir 
John; as also was the father of the Rev. Charles 
; Vaughan, D.D., who died in 1667. There was 
also a Captain James Vaughan of Greencastle, 
whose son John, born in Derry Sept. 29, 1636, 
married Miss Florinda Gage. In all probability all 
these Vaughans were relatives of Lady Dockwra, 
but I cannot trace the connection either by the 
Harl. MSS. or by the pedigrees in Jones’s History 
of Brecknock, in which (amongst others) is a 
pedigree of the Porthaml family. Any informa- 
tion respecting these Vaughans will oblige 
iL Lortus ToTrenHAM. 
Dublin. 
Scnoor Queen Square S. iv. 54.)— 
This establishment is noticed by Peter Pindar, in 
his poem “Orson and Ellen” (canto 2) : — 
“ The maid received the youth’s salute 
With such a modest air, 
As though from Mistress Stevensca’s, 
The Empress of Queen Square.” 


J. Prcarp. 


VENICE In 1848 xii. 414.)—K. B. should 
consult the following works,in which he will find 
all he requires : — 

1. “ Bibliotheca historico-geographica, oder systematisch 

rdnete Uebersicht der in Deutschland und dem Aus- 

de, auf dem Gebiete der gesammten Geschichte und 
Geographie neu erschienenen Biicher, herausgegeben von 
Gustav Schmidt. I-IX Jahrgang, 1853-61, Gittingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.” 

These excellent catalogues contain all historical 
and —— books published in the world 
' during the years 1853-1861. 

jects, arranged alphabetically, facilitates researches. 
ince 1862 the historical part is published sepa- 

rately, while the geographical one has been added 

to the Bibliotheca statistica et economico-politica. 


Jahre 1850 in akademischen Abhandelungen, Gesell- 
schaftsschri 


An index of sub- | 
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| 
dem Gebiete der Geschichte und ihrer Hiilfswissenschaft- 


Deputy, July 30, 1599. oe g Henry | 
ad a grant | 


| 
| 


| 


2. “Repertorium iiber die vom Jahre 1800 bis zum | 


riften und wissenschaftlichen Journalen auf | spondent will find muc 


en erschienenen Aufgiitze. Von W. Koner, 1852-56, 
Berlin, Nicolai.” 

This extremely useful collection, contained in 
two volumes, has been published at the price of 
9 thir 5 ngr. H. Trepemay, 

Amsterdam, 

Brockett (4 S. i. 99.)—This is the technical 
name for a hart of a certain age; though what 
age (whether of second or third year) seems 
doubtful, according to Halliwell. 

In “ Le Venery de Twety” (Reliquie que, 

i. 151) we have: “... the fyrst yere he is a 
calfe, the secunde yere a broket,” &c. Cotgrave 
explains the French brocart or brocard — 
“A two year old Deer; which if it be a red Deer, we 
call a Brocket; if a fallow, a Pricket; also, a kind of 
swift Stagge, which hath but one small branch growing 
out of the stemme of his horn.” 

H. Wedgwood explains : — 

“A hart of two years old. Fr. brocart, because the 
animal at that age has a single sharp broche or snag to 
his antler.” 

Wedgwood does not connect brocket with broek, 
deriving them differently. Joun Appts, 


Sisyruus Stone S. i. 14, 103.)—In 
their mention of the Latin translations of the cele- 
brated pas in Homer where the poet repre- 
sents the action and meaning by the structure of 
his verse, 

Kal uhy ciccidov xparép Exovra, K.7.A. 

(Odyss. xi. 592), 
our correspondents appear to me to have over- 
ted one of the most successful imitations, y 
the late Rev. W. Crowe, of New College, Oxfo: 
and for some time public orator of that university. 
It is as follows : — 
“Tllic Holiden vidi predura ferentem, 

Volventem manibus magno molimine saxum. 

Valde ille enisus, fulcit manibus pedibusque 

Saxum, protruditque ad culmina: verum ubi summum 

Jamjam attingebat, tum defecere lacerti, 

Rursus ad arva subinde revolvitur ultima saxum.” 


“ Aven Ich iv ArKapren” S. xii. 522.) 
This is a very common saying or citation in Ger- 
many. Goethe has probably thought of Schiller's 
poem, “ Resignation,” which begins: — 

“ Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren, 

Auch mir hat die Natur 

An meiner Wiege Freude zugeschworen, 
Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren, 

Doch Thriinen gab der kurze Lenz mir nur.” 

The first two lines of the second verse of this 
poem are also often quoted : — 

“ Des Lebens Mai bliiht einmal und nicht wieder ; 

Mir hat er abgebliiht.” 
Hermann 


Marnew (4" i. 75.)—Your cor- 
information about the 
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above nondescript, and I think answers to his cholas, began about 1818 or 1819. How much 


ueries, in Wood’s Giants and Dwarfs, just pub- 
ished, pp. 287-300. M. B 

Gep’s Stereotypes i. 29.) 

ypographia, p. 817) ives an extract from an 
in which it is stated that “the inventor of this 
useful art was J. van der Mey, father of the well- 
Wmown painter of that name. . . . With assistance 
of Miiller, the clergyman of the German congre- 

jon there, who carefully superintended the cor- 
rection, he prepared and cast the plates for a quarto 
Bible,” &c. 

These plates were in existence in 1801, in 
the ssion of Messrs. Luchtman, the cele- 
brated publishers at Leyden, as well as the plates 
of another Bible, in folio, by the same artist ; but 
of this latter only two pages now remain (all the 
rest having been melted down); one is preserved in 
the Royal Library at the Hague, and the other 
was sold in December, 1867, at Haarlem, along 
with a copy of the folio Bible itself at the sale of 
the library of Enschedé. In the preface to the 
catalogue no mention is made of Van der Mey. 
It is merely stated that Izaak Enschedé, born at 
Haarlem in 1681, “imprima en 1727 de concert 
avec son fils Johannes, d’aprés le procédé alors 
entidrement nouveau du ministre luthérien 


before 1815 the school began, I do not know ; but 

it was in existence at that date, as it was in that 

year I went to the school of the Rev. Charles 

Wallington, Haven Green, Ealing—and 1 per- 

fectly well remember the school of Dr. Nicholas 

as being then established. J.T. D. 
Oriental Club. 


J. H. Js is in error when he dates the beginning 
of this school about 1818 or 1819. I remember 


| going there with my brother in 1813. The school 


Johannes Miiller de Leide, une bible in-folio sté- | 
réotypée;” and in a note at No. 254 of the same | 


catalogue it is stated that Miiller invented the 
process in 1701—“‘invention négligée aprés sa 
mort et retrouvée par Herhan a Paris.” This 


process, whether invented by Miiller or by Van | 


der Mey, was however of little practical value, 
and very different from that which is now in use ; 
for it appears from a letter of Luchtman to M. 
Renouard, dated June, 1801, quoted also by Han- 
eard, that the plates were “formed by soldering 
the bottoms of the types together, so that the 
types themselves were thus rendered unavailable 
for any other work, instead of having casts taken 
from them. The expense of thus setting fast the 
entire number of types required for a large volume 
must have been‘enormous, and it is certainly not 
to be wondered at that such a process soon fell into 
disuse. It may, however, have afforded a hint 


for the more economical one which followed soon | 


after. It is this latter invention for which, ac- 
cording to Hansard, Ged is entitled to the credit, 
but his account is not very clear; possibly a 
reference to some of the authorities from whom 
he has borrowed it (Nichols’ Memoirs of William 
Ged, 1781, and Thomas Hodgson’s Essay on Stereo- 
typing, &c., Newcastle, 1820,) may throw more 
hght on the question. F, NorGate. 


Eatine Scnoor S. i. 13, 113.)—J.H. J. is 
mistaken, as I conceive, in his assertion that the 
above school, under the care of the first Dr. Ni- 


had then been for some years under the first Dr. 
Nicholas. I think Mr. Charles Knight writes of 
it in the Story of his Life as being Dr. Nicholas’s 
‘in his time. Dr. Nicholas succeeded Mr. Shury, 
whose daughter he married. Gro. E. FREReE. 


AMERICAN AND Spanisu Notes AND QUERIES 
(3 S, xii. 501.) — I thought that there was also 
an American magazine like “N. & Q.” called 
Philobibion. Has there never been such a publica- 
tion in the United States ? * 

Some years ago I was also in possession of a 
Spanish review for this purpose. Does it still 
exist ? H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

Masonry (38'S. xii. 371, 529.)—The following 
references may interest A. A. on the subject of his 
query, and at the same time elicit a more distinct 
reply. In the Statuta Synodalia, drawn up at a 
diocesan synod for the united dioceses of Cashel 
and Emly in 1810, and promulgated by Dr. 
Thomas Bray, the R. C. Archbishop of Cashel, in 
1813, I find at vol. i. p. 95: — 


“ Bulla Benedicti X1V. et Clem. XII. contra non nullas 


| Societates seu conventicula de liberi muratori [ Anglicé, 


Free-masons }, etc. etc., anno 1751.” 

In the Statuta Diecesana for the diocese of 
Meath, promulgated in 1835 by Dr. J. Cantwell, 
I find in the list “ of reserved censures,” at p. 73: 
«7° Liberos Muratores (Free-masons).” hese 


| statutes, with a change of title-page, were in use 


in other dioceses at the same period, e. g. Down 
and Connor and Clogher. 

I believe the present R. C. Archbishop of 
Dublin has, in more than in one pastoral letter, 
directed attention to Roman legislation on the 
subject. I cannot, however, at present give exact 
references. A. Irvine. 


Hovr-G asses In Pupits xii. 516; 4” 
S. i. 35, 113.)—I have seen two instances of the 
iron frame of a preacher's hour-glass affixed to 
the pulpit; one was at Cuxham, Oxfordshire, in 


\ The Philobiblion, a Monthly Bibliographical Journal, 
published by Philes & Co. New York, commenced in Dec, 
1861. The last number received at the British Museum 
is that of April, 1863, It contains critical notices of, and 
extracts from, rare, curious, and valuable old books, and 
a portion of each number is devoted to Notes and Queries, 


—Ep.] 
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the summer of 1850. The church was very shortly 
after re-seated and otherwise altered, and my im- 
pression is that the hour-glass frame was then 
cleaned and painted. The other was at East 
Worldham, Hampshire, where it remained till the 
body of the church was taken down and rebuilt 
in 1865. WickHam. 
The Atheneum. 


If J. B. D., or any of your other correspondents 
who have written on the above subject, wish to 
collect all they can before the onward march of 
so-called “ restoration” has swept all traces of the 
old Puritanical hour-glasses by the side of pulpits, 
I can furnish notes of one or two. In Weale’s 
Quarterly Papers on Architecture, vol. iii. 1845, 
there will be found an engraving and description 
of a very handsome one in Compton-Basset church, 
Wilts. Other examples exist at Elsfield, Beckley, 


and Wolvercot. Though I ought rather to say | 


“ existed ” when the Guide to the Neighbourhood of 
Oxford was published by Mr. Parker in 1846. 
WILLIAM Grey. 


In connection with the subject of hour-glasses | 


in churches, possibly the following may prove in- 
teresting to some of the readers of “N. & Q.:” 
In that “ Westminster Abbey of the East,” St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, is a costly monument of the 
time of James I., consisting of an altar-tomb, on 
which are the recumbent figures of Sir John and 
Lady Spencer surmounted by a canopy, the apex 
of which is a skull supporting an hour-glass. 
Although the monument is composed of the 
richest alabaster and other marbles, it had at 
some period been painted a uniform white. The 
Marquis of Northampton has recently had this 
removed, and, in so doing, that which Led thwnys 
been thought a representation in stone proved to 
be a genuine hour-glass, the sand = oneing. 


28, Chancery Lane. 


Lots (4° 8, i. 54.) — The Beehive, a musical 
farce, was brought out by the Drury Lane com- 
pany at the Lyceum, January 19, 1811. The 
principal character, Barnaby Mingle, landlord of 
‘The Beehive,” introduces the word “lots” in 
season and out of season. It was played by 
Mathews, and his good acting made it popular: 
Ido not think that The Beehive held a place on 
the London stage for more than a season, but I 
have seen it in the country with “ Lots of Fun” 
as the second title. Mathews chose it for his 
benefit at Covent Garden, June 9, 1813; and also 
gave an imitation of “Romeo” Coates. Genest 
ascribes the authorship to Millingen; Daniel, to 
Pocock. See Genest’s Some Account of the Eng- 
lish Stage, vol. viii. p. 213, and p. 380 (Bath, 1832) ; 
and The Modern Dunciad, p. 73, London, 1815. 

FitzHoPKIns. 

Garrick Club, 


“Uttmma Ratio Reeum” (4" S. i. 90.)—The 
supposition that Calderon borrowed from Corneille 
is confuted on the probabilities, by Voltaire, in hig 
dissertation on the Héraclius. He says: — 

“Tl faudrait avoir les yeux de l’entendement bien 
| bouchés pour ne pas apercevoir dans le fameux Caldéron 
| la nature abandonnée & elle-méme. Une imaginatiog 
| aussi déréglée ne peut étre copiste, et sirement il n’a rien 


pris, ni peut prendre, de personne. 
“On m’assure d’ailleurs que Caldéron ne savait pas 
| le francais, et qu’il n’avait méme aucune connaissance dy 
latin ni de l’histoire."—(2uvres de Corneille, ed. Paris, 
1827, t. vi. 

Voltaire does not say who “ assured” him, and 
| he ought to have cited his authority, which could 
| hardly have been that of one personally acquainted 
| with Calderon. 

Schack, after citing parallel passages, says :— 
“Man hat in Frankreich diese Uebereinstimmung 
zwischen den beiden Stiicken wahrgenommen, aber um- 
| gekehrt behauptet, Caldéron habe aus Corneille geschipft: 
| diese Annahme, die wohl schon an sich die Wahrschein- 
| lichkeit nicht eben auf ihrer Seite hat, wird ganz einfach 
| durch das Factum widerlegt, dass Caldéron’s Drama 
schon 1637 gedruckt ist, der Héraclius aber erst im Jahre 
| 1647 auf die Biihne kam.”— Geschichte der Dramatischen 
i und Kunst in Spanien, b. iii. p. 177. Berlin, 


1846 


After this, I am surprised to find in the latest 
| authority — 

“ On laccusa d’avoir pris son sujet dans Caldéron ; il 
s’en défendit, et depuis le pére Tournemine a prouvé 

ue l’Héraclius espagnol était postérieur & |’Héraclius 
rancais,”—Biographie Générale, xi. 859, art. “ Corneille.” 

The works of Tournemine are scattered through 
the Journal de Trévoux, and no reference is given 
as to his proofs. As one article, “ Défense de 
Corneille contre le commentateur des (Euvres de 
Boileau,” has been reprinted in an edition of Cor- 
| neille, by Granet, they may be there. I have 
| not seen that edition. If any correspondent of 
“N, & Q.” has it, perhaps he will send them, if 
| of any value. 
| “Tis’en défendit.” When, and where? Cor- 

neille was so truthful, and so ready to acknow- 
| ledge his obligations, that his denial would be 
| accepted almost against chronology. 

I do not know the date of the inscription, or of 
Calderon's visit to Paris; but, as En esta Vida, 
ete., was brought out in 1637, and Louis XIV. 
not born till 1638, Calderon did not borrow the 
phrase from him. H. B.C. 

U. U, Club. 


Frre’s Exeravines i. 78.)—To the list 
of female heads furnished by your correspondent 
may be added, on the authority of Bryan (Dic 
tionary of Painters and Engravers), one of Mrs. 
Frye, the artist's wife; and one of the celebrated 
Miss Pond, concerning whom see, passim, “N.&Q.” 
i. 172. 


The interesting particulars supplied by J. W. H. 
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s me to hope that a query of mine on the same 
far back as February, 1862 
(4 x. & Q.,” 3" S. i. 110), may yet elicit a reply. 

The one female portrait I possess does not 
answer to any of the five that have been described, 
and, as it is the reverse of anything “ horsey,” I 
take for granted it is not the “effigies” of Miss 
Pond. I have always supposed, therefore, that it 
represents the artist's wife, and shall be glad if 
this can be verified. The description is as fol- 
lows: — Female portrait in profile, looking to the 
left (right of the observer) ; delicate features, large 
eyes, nose rather pointed ; cap, with a broad ri 
bon round it, covering the head and tied under 
the chin; very little hair shown, and that short 
and without powder ; pearl necklace, twice round ; 
velvet one or cloak trimmed with ermine, 
which is held lightly by the left hand. 

“ Tho’. Frye Pictor, inv‘ & sculp', Hatton Gar- 
den, 1763.” 

I have, besides this, five small heads: one of 
which (distinguishable by the word “ Ipse ? is, 
of course, the portrait of Frye himself —“ for,” 
as Touchstone wisely remarks, “all your writers 
do consent that tpse is he.” 

The remaining four may be said to be in pairs: 
two in turbans (one leaning on a clasped book), 
and two in dark wigs and dress of the period ; 
head resting on the hand; one looking right, the 
other left—both, as appears to me, taken from the 
same subject. 

I shall thankfully receive any information as to 
whether these are portraits (and if so, of whom), 
or merely studies. It would be satisfactory if the 
number of heads engraved in this 4 ¥ could be 
ascertained. I may mention that I have con- 
sulted most of the usual books of reference, but 
that the information to be gleaned thence is most 
scanty. WYLIE. 


Prays at Scnoots (3" xi"378.)— In reply 
to R. 1, I may state that plays were performed 
by the scholars of the Manchester Free Grammar 
School on the Thursday and Friday in Easter 
week during three successive years, viz. 1846, 
1847, and 1848. On the first occasion the per- 
formances consisted of the Andria of Terence, and 
a selection of scenes from Shakspere’s Julius Cesar. 
In 1847 the plays were the Adelphi of Terence 
and Moliére’s Mariage Forcé ; and in 1848—under 
the patronage of the then Earl of Ellesmere—the 
Pseudolus of Plautus, and Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme of Moliére. The credit of originating and 
conducting to a successful issue the entire series 
of performances was mainly due to one indivi- 
dual—hodie, the Rey. J. W. Taylor, M.A., incum- 
bent of Little Marsden, Lancashire—late Scholar 
and Hulme Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; who, besides enacting (and that most 
ably) the principal. wrote and recited 


the prologues, and with whose departure for the 
University, it may be added, the Latin play seems 
to have finally disappeared from Manchester 
School. A word of grateful acknowledgment is 
due to Mr. Sloane, the lessee in 1546 of the 
Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, who kindly lent the 
dresses on the first occasion; and also to Mr. 
Knowles—then, as now, the lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester—who, in the two following 
years, most generously granted the use of his 
wardrobe. Of these performances—in which, I 
may be permitted to al , it was my own privile 
to take an active part—it is satisfactory to be able 
to say that, though undertaken in the face of 
considerable difficulties, and of what was only net 
absolute discouragement as far as the authorities 
generally were concerned, they were in every 
sense successful, and resulted in the handing over 
of a not unappreciable balance to the school 
library. 

It appears from the Manchester School Regi 
(1866), edited by the Rev. J. Finch Smith, M.A., 
Rector of Aldridge, Staffordshire (vol. i. pp. 34 
and 47), that, in the years 1759 and 1761, “ the 
Tragedy of Cato” was performed by the scholars 
of the Free Grammar School “at the Theatre in 
Manchester.” Richard Pepper Arden (afterwards 
Baron Alvanley, Lord Ohiet J ustice of the Com- 
mon Pleas), William Arnald (Senior Wrangler in 
1766, sub-preceptor to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV.), with others who in after-life 
attained distinction, were of those who took part 
in these performances. Jonn B. Suaw, M.A. 

The Portieo, Manchester. 


Tue or “Le Fartsan” (3S. xii. 108, 
173, 275, 445.)—In Mr. Thomas Wright’s Political 
Poems and Songs, §c., temp. Edw. II. to Ric. III, 
(Record publication), there is a poem, “ The Vows 
of the Heron,” which, I think, has not been noted 
here in illustration of these vows upon birds. 
Noted in such relation it certainly should be, as 
it | gue a very good account of the ceremony; 
and, moreover, is specially interesting by reason 
of the peculiar bird used on the occasion. 

Robert of Artois kills the bird, and arranges the 
little plot of the ceremony. He declares that the 
heron is the most cowentlly of all birds (“le plus 
couart oysel. . . qui soit de tous les autres”); 
and that, therefore, he will give it to the greatest 
coward that ever lived (“et puis que couers est, 

. c’au plus couart qui soit ne qui oncques fust 
vis, donrrai le hairon).” His object is to drive 
Edward III. into an invasion of France. 

Other very curious oaths of a private kind are 
mixed up with this main Vow on the Heron. 

Joun Appts, Jun. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex, 


“Tank you krinpLy” (4" S. i. 126.) — This 
expression is quite common in the East of England. 
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It is used in the sense of “I thank you in a kind 
manner.” We often send our kind regards, or 
kind compliments to a person ; and I always un- 
derstand that in like manner the above expression 
is used to convey kind thanks—that is, thanks 
expressed in a cordial and Aind manner. I own 
it always sounds to me very pleasing to hear a 
r person, as I often do, return thanks for any 
ittle favour in these words, “ Thank you, Sir, 
kindly.” C. H. 

S. i. 98.)—An instance of the use of 
this word (as signifying good, appropriate, satis- 
factory) is found in Bishop Latimer’s sixth ser- 
mon, of which I have found a fragment in the 
black-letter : — 

“ Agayne at Nazareth whan he redde in the Temple 
and preached remission of synnes, and healynge of 
woundyd consciences, and in the ay + Sermon in the 
Mount, he was alwayes lyke hymselfe, he never dissented 
from hymselfe. Oh, there is a writer hath a jolie text 
here, and hys name is Dionisius. I chaunced to mete 
-wyth hys boke in my Lorde of Caunterberyes librarye ; 
he was a Monke of the Charterhousse.” EW 


Frvxce (4" i. 100.)—Harrra has under- 
stated his case. Fluke, besides the three meanings 
given by him, is used to designate “a flat fish,” 
“a diarrhea,” “a lock of hair,” “waste cotton,” 
“a worm in sheep’s livers,” and “the arm of an 
anchor,” with probably other as heterogeneous 
matters. 

Wedgwood ultimately derives flook (of an 
anchor) from Low German flukkern, flunkern, to 
flicker, sparkle. Joun Anpis, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


“ Frperes” (4S. i. 12) anp “ Hetms- 
LEy.”—Some years ago, when I was honorary 


at Bolton-le-Moors), in one of his Psalmodies, says 


| never broached by me to 


is an “ ancient Gaelic air.” At any rate it is get 
to Gaelic (modern) words; but we jirst find it set 
to some rather profane Scotch words by Tom 
D'Urfey! This was long before Madan’s time, 
Mr. Whitaker pointed this out to me, and played 
over the original tune, which varies considerably 
from “Helmsley.” Mr. Whitaker said that the 
tune, as it now stands, was concocted by an or- 
ganist at Helmsley, who called it after his place 
of abode. I am glad to find the tune in the Chris. 
tian Knowledge Hymnal. I know no other so 
ropriate for “Lo! he comes.” I think it may 
Lene been brought to Helmsley by the Methodist 
missionaries. I may state, in conclusion, that I 
am quite certain Mr. Whitaker did not name the 
late Mr. Vincent Novello as being either the in- 
troducer or composer of “ Portugal New.” I knew 
Mr. Novello, and had he been named, it could not 
have passed from my memory. The subject was 
r. V. Novello, as it 
would have been had he been mentioned by Mr. 
Whitaker. I have certainly never connected 
Mr. Novello with “ Adeste Fideles,” except as 
the editor of a most exquisite arrangement of the 
music, and which ought to be in every organ-loft. 
If the tune is by some “John Reading,” I 
with the Rev. H. Parr that proof is desirable. 
J. H. Drxoy, 


Florence. 


Rev. Dr. Wotcor S. i. 40.)—After the 


communication of Mr. P. W. TREPOLPEN, and the 


organist at a chapel near London, I assisted a | 


friend who was compiling a Psalmody. To as- 
certain the origin of “ Portugal New,” or “ Adeste 
Fideles,” I had an interview with that clever 
musician, the late Mr. John Whitaker, who then 
resided in a court leading out of Holborn—I think 
it was called “ Dyers’ Buildings.” Mr. Whitaker 
showed me a MS. arrangement by himself, to 
which was pinned a note to this effect : —“ not 
Portuguese—so called because first introduced at 


the Portuguese Chapel, by the organist there.” | 


That is all [remember. If Mr. Whitaker named 
the organist, or the date of the introduction, I 
cannot recollect. I think that he did both. 

I beg to assure the Rev. Henry Parr that the 
Christian Knowledge Hymnal is full of historical 
blunders. As an instance, take “ Helmsley,” or 
the Advent Hymn, “Lo! he comes.” This is 


said to be by the Rev. Mr. Madan, who composed 
the music to “ Before Jehovah’s awful throne” 
[Denmark], and several other well-known florid | 
tunes. But he had nothing to do with “ Helms- | 


ley,” which Mr. John Fawcett (formerly organist 


extract from the Rev. Richard Polwhele’s “ Ap- 

ndix,” I presume that the questio verata as to 
Wolcot’s “orders” is set at rest. Peter Pindar 
was really and truly a clergyman, as I have stated 
in my previous communications to “ N. & Q.” I 
never had any doubts. 8. Jackson. 


Green IN S, i. 124.)—My 
pattern for illuminating has chiefly been a fine 
old folio Sarum Missal of the fourteenth century, 
which came into my possession many years ago. 
I have always used Emerald Green, which = 
satisfactorily imitates the green of the old Mi 
Certainly, however, it works badly if used alone. 
It wants body, and does not spread equally. 
These inconveniences F. M. S. may greatly re- 
medy by mixing with the green a small quantity 
of Chinese White, which gives more opacity, and 
in reality increases the brightness of the green 
colour. But I recommend going over two or even 
three times, which will secure very fairly the 
opaque colour and velvet surface. For shading I 
should not recommend blue, which I have never 
found used in the old illuminations. I prefer either 
Prussian Green, or a green made with Ultramarine 
and the excellent yellow called a 0. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


British Army: its Origin, Progress, and Equipment. 
* Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart., F.S.A., &e. In 
wo Volumes. (Cassell & Co.) 


In two large and handsomely printed volumes, illus- 
trated with upwards of one hundred exquisitely engraved 
woodcuts, Sir Sibbald Scott has produced a work which, 
though addressed more directly to military men, will be 
read with interest by all classes of Englishmen. Whether 
from the deep-rooted jealousy of a standing army, which 
is a national characteristic, or our fears lest at any time 


the civil authority should be overpowered by the sword, | , proposal is on foot for establishing a society to trans- 


or from some other cause not so immediately apparent, 


it is a curious fact that England is almost the only large | 
state in Europe which has, properly speaking, no mili- | 
tary literature; and he who would know how those great | 


battles were fought and won, the very names of which, 
after the lapse of centuries, still excite our pride; how 
the great masses of fighting men were collected and 
organised, would until the appearance of the book before 
us have had far to seek. But in the present work, which 
may be regarded as a popular Military Encyclopedia, 


Sir S. Scott treats of every thing connected with the | 


army, its origin, progress, &c., from Cesar’e invasion of 
Britain which, (stiniulated by the example of the Em- 
peror of the French), he discusses at great length, down 


to the pay of troops and military music. The reader will | 


find in these pages a vast amount of amusing and in- 
structive reading, given in a popular form, but based 
upon extensive and long-continued researches, not only 


among the known authorities on the subject, but among | 
the original documents in the British Museum and Public | 


Record Office. The work will assuredly soon find a place 

in every regimental library, and indeed in the library of 

every one to whom the history of our national army is a 

matter of interest. 

Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Under the Immediate Revi- 
sion and Correction of the Peers, 1868. (Dean & Son.) 


Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of the | 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Under | 
Immediate Personal Revision and Correction, 1868. | 


(Dean & Son.) 

He must be a bold man who will undertake to vouch 
for the perfect accuracy of a couple of volumes which are 
said to record, as Debrett does, two hundred thousand facts. 
But having tested them as far as possible, by references to 
names and dates with which we ourselves are acquainted, 
we can speak to the completeness and accuracy of the 
information regarding such names and dates in the work 
before us. Looking to this important quality in a Peerage 
and Baronetage, and to the fact that the present proprie- 
tors have added new points of information to the Peer- 
age alone to the extent of nearly three hundred pages, 
it cannot be matter of surprise to find Debrett reassum- 
ing the position it so long enjoyed as a great authority 
on all matters connected with the personal history of our 
Nobility and Gentry. 

Nationa Portrait Exursrriox, 1868.—The third 
and concluding Exhibition of National Portraits, which 
Wwe owe to the excellent suggestion of Lord Derby, will 
a an entirely different interest from its predecessors, 

t one not less likely to find favour with the public; 
for whereas, in the preceding Exhibitions, the interest felt 
in the portraits was based on historical associations, on the 

nt occasion, when the portraits will be of those who 
ve lived between the year 1800 and the present time— 


| the interest will be of a more immediately personal cha- 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, w 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


| issued in Mowruty Paars. 


racter. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the Exhibition 


| of 1868 is destined to find equal, if not greater, favour 


with the public than that which was accorded to the 
Exhibition of 1866 or 1867, 


Tue Percy Mayuscrirt.— Many of our readers 
may be glad to know that the arrangement by which the 
opportunity of purchasing copies of the new edition of 
Percy’s Reliques issued by the Early English Text Society, 
at the price of one guinea, was confined to the members 
of the society has been modified, and the privilege ex- 
tended to the friends of members—a limitation which 
will no doubt be very liberally interpreted. 


Nationat Lecenps.—The Atheneum announces that 


late and print the best old popular stories and tradi- 
tions of all nations. Such a work can only be thoroughly 
accomplished by a society, and by the co-operation of 
competent scholars; and till this be done, that most curi- 
ous chapter in the history of literature, The History of 
Popular Fiction, must remain unwritten. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
hose names and ad- 


Frepenica, De Minacciis Moatrvoaum. Dresde 
709. 
Asst Banrnetemy Mercian (Sr. Lacen), Notice satsonnis pas 

ovvaaces os Scuorr. Paris, 1785. 8vo. 

Parker Society: — 

Rooers’ Carnorte Docrarwe or trax Cavaca or | Vol. 
Baavronnp, Wartinos. Vol. IL 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Caratoour or raz Gaus in Paice Ponta 
Bameyr's 
0. 
Wanted by Z. Clulow 4 Son, Victoria Street, Derby. 


Cosrcmare Rorrense, by John Thorpe, M.A. 
Wanted by Mr. Edward i 2, geet Terrace, Oakfield Road, 
-E. 


"s Wonks. 2 Vols. 8vo. Plates by Hogarth. 1739. 
ols. 
ols. 
———— Trroonapsicat 4 Vols. 
L.vson's Hisrony or Deary. 
Pitts ro Pence Metancuoty. 6 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. : 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Usrversat Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Ed:tor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

H. G. 8. (Seaham.) Glass is said to have been first introduced into 
England by Abbot Benedict Biscop,and the monasteries of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow were glazed and adorned by him. See “N.& Q.” ist 8. v. 
322, 382, 477. 

H. Fisawien. The most complete list known to ws of the paintings of 
David Teniers, the younger, is contained in John Smith's Catalogue of 
Works of Painters, Part 1. pp. 247-444. 

E. H. A. Only one volume has been published of Turner's translation 
of Geijer’s History of the Swedes. 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be hadof ail Booksellersand Newsmen, price |s.6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q."’ may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores ann Queries” is published at noon on Friday,and is also 

Phe Subscription for Stampep Coriss for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is iis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orders 

at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Witiam G. Surra, 43, 
Sraeer, Strano, W.C., where also all Commosicarions 
vor tue Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Quenr:es” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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[4% S. 1. Pen, 22,958 


Now Ready, price Eighteenpence, to be continued Monthly, illustrated with Plates of the highest-merit, in Colours 
re “ and Tints, Woodcuts and Vignettes, 


NUMBER ONE of 


THE STUDENT, AND INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Tes! STUDEFTt ve will answer to its name in supplying from month to by the information required by those who delight to Hamas 
and beautiful works of Nature, or to the mos phenomena pertaining to the devel ts of 
hy o> acing « series of articles of permanent value on subjects of Natural History, Microscopy, Astronomy, Geology, 
Archwology, &c. &c., embodying all the most important discoveries and researches of the present time. 
Literary subjects ‘Will receive their due prop: rtion of attention, a preference being given to such as are of general and permanent mented 
=. ore not discussed in ephemera! publications. 
n important contribution toa LJ branch of History, and_as sure interest OF family intelligence and  ulture, TER 


DENT contain a series of ni by Wrwonr, Ese., = of W 
: gee, will be richly by and plain the authentic sources, Cxcouted wan 
h a istic ski 
Ma. Wavonr will also contribute monthly an article upon “ Archmology,” as illustrative of the history and manners of the past ; notices of 
te at home and abroad, cosattenal analyses of the relations of the sa est to philology, art, and science. 
HE STUDENT will not fo: e Recreative Aspects of Knowledge, or fail to mingle I it will place at the 


with 
disposal of its readers. Study has its Selightr beguiling toil. Science, Literature, and Art are not only pillars ofa potion 's greatness, but like- 
wise the ornaments of every civilized and cultivated Home. Their t ppgenres Getees @ (© women as well as to men, for al) are yt 
a soley Se the mm of employing the faculties with which the Creator has endowed them, and to all who are so disposed 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 45, Paternoster Row, London. 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—General Index _ Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 
To First Series, contains about 30,000 references. Price 5s. eloth boards. TABULZ CURIALES, 
| OR, TABLES OF THE SUPERIOR COURTS OF WESTMINSTER 
WOTES AND QUERIES—Second Series. 
12 Vols. Price él. 6s. cloth boards. | Showing the Judges who sat in them in each Reign, 


GENERAL INDEX to ditto, with 30,000 references. Price 5s. 6d. From 1066 to 1864. 
cloth boards. With an ALPHABETICAL LIST of all the JUDGES during the 
same Period. 


43. Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Author of “ The Judzes of England.” 


E PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
end CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders on 
ought every Lawyer's Libra 


ng 208, 
Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. it. Lomards 
Se. éd. end have Jane Sit the wast of cush work. and nothing could be 


Super Thick Blue Note. 5e., and 68. per ream. 
. ream more complete and perfect than you have made it. 
whee Letter from the late Lord Justice Turner. 
anuscript Paper ‘letter lee), vraled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. “ The labour is really aplies that ad have uced such & 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), tr ms = "Se and Gs, per ream. condensed mass of in heir-loom for ever to our 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. per 1000. Judicial Establishment.”—Letter from Vice-Chancellor Wood. 


The Temple” new shape, aera ls. per 100. JOUN MURRAY, Al le 


Polished Steel 
Gclour Stamping reduced to ls. per 100. RODD, Picture Restorer, 121, Wardour 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Oxford Street. Pictures lined, cleaned, ‘and restored j 


- 4 
removed; Pastils, , Crayons, and Body-Colour Drawings cleaned and 


Manufacturing Stationers. 
repaired; Valuations of 
te or cy Catalogues of Lib: 


192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 
Private Heference or Public Sale. Works 
Commission. 


ANDY BOOK of RULES and TABLES for | Sf wold cn 
verifying DATES of HISTORICAL EVENTS, and of PUBLIC 
PREV A DOCUMENTS: owing Tables of Regnal Years of 
lish & leadin from the Conquest, 1066 to 1866. 
JOHN J. BOND, Assistant ‘ten of the Public Records. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt the. 
MESSRS. BELL & DALDY, 45 & 46, York Street, Covent Garden. 


2 

at 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 

has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 

TH, fixed whew springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 

by the closest observer ; they will never change colour gone. 


will be found superior.to ai th ever ore used, 
ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. does not tin or any painful operation, and 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfull Gms the attention of the | will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
mercia] Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth and rea- 
of his p which, for Quatrry oF a. Easy dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet 
Acrion, and Gazar will ensure universal preference 
2 of er in the ly - the | 
raham Street, Birm sham John Street, and 
37. Gracechurch BETH. — MR. WARD, s. MD., 188, Oxford 
» respectfully intimates that over. 


wenty years’ 


Ed hanical Dr: (registered), invented articulation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
GRbhor BELL, esa late of the Government School of Design, sre insured, ying detection, without the use of injurious cod up 
emables any person to copy Engravings, Drawings and Paintings, to sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s, complete set from 345 
sketch Landscapes, Flowers, Portraits, &c.. from Nature. “Invaluable on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., 

to the student.” Price 2s.; free.27 stamps.—_F. HARDWICK. 209, set 91; on gold from is. complete set from 12/.; filling 5s, Old sets 
City Road, London, E.C. ‘Agents wanted ; 200,000 sold. Established refitted x 1 eS Practical dentist the 


two years. years. 
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POUNDS PER WEEK 
21,00" Case BRATH by 
CIDENT OF ANY KIND. 
ma by an of from £3 to #6 5s. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
For particulars to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, NT STRERT. 
CORNHILL, and 10, REGE 


E PRETTIEST GIFT for a ‘LADY is one of 
‘one at 102. 10s. warded at the I “ Cheap- 
ness of Produc ction” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS & Co. 
PE CELEBRATED 


“Re. 2,” £16 


MACHINES, rom £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


We , THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


Regent Cireus, Oxterd 


Brown AND POLSON'S 


CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s Diet. 
BREAKFAST. 
EPPS ’S COco a, 


very character of this preparation 

ta general favourite. Invigorating and sustaining 

Sos ae grateful flavour Coveloned by the special of 

ied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for 

Freakfast by nds who never before ‘need Cocoa. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION PAINe, ond DEBILITY, Gout, 
Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and J.iver Complaints, Nervous 


-applicable HAIN BANDS. and Pocket Batteries, will 
sent gratis tor . week 5s. to 22s., according to power. 
for ‘exhausted Vital Energy, 308. to 40s. 


4. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, No. Regent 
Street, W., London. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATEN DIU 
CURATIVE AND ELECT RIG BELT t 
ufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, 
Weakness, &c., can now cure themselves by the o 
Euro) b Her Majesty's “Great Seal. Free 
7 One fame. by JAMES, ES (Medical Electrician to the 
- m Hospitals), Percy House, Bedford Square, London. 
-B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. (Reference leading 
Physicians of the Day.) aren 


OLLOW AY’s PI PILLS AND OINTMENT. 
t of and rh fi 
the Dlond attended with, bed digestion and ge id 
doses of these Pills taken in time are an effe seneral debility vA few 
gout and rheumatism ; but any one who has an attack of either should 
tse Holloway's Ointment also, the powerful properties of which, com- 
bined with the effect of the Pills, must infalli ibly effect acure. These 
le act directly on the blood, which they purity end improve. They 
the secretions and give to the -tomuch. and thus 
but into a condition which enables it 
to sop the approach of the disease or the throw it off. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very and unbrandieu, recommended 
with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 4s. per dozen extra 
(if not returned). Three dozen, Tallw ay carriage paid, to all England 
and Wales. Per Octave—1l4 galls. (cask includ 
ill.4s. A saving of 2s. per dozen. Railway carriag 4 paid to all Eng- 

4dozen, 211. l4s. A saving per dozen. cal 
to all England and Wales. pee 

W.D. WAT®ON, ~ tin 72 and 73, Great Ramell Street, 

corner of Blooms . London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
rms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or — and much superior to low- 
ced S..erry (vide Dr. Druitt on —~ Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
fine vid Port 36s. jozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
ATSO. Wine } Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Btrest, corner of Bloo mmabury Bquare, London, WC. Ketablished 1841. 
Full Price Lista post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their : 
PURE 8T. ag 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 36s. per 
48s., 608., 728., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
on 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golden 428, 
Pele, iden, or Brown ...... 488., 548,, and 60s, 


H 
At 24s., 308., 368., 42s., 488., 60s., and 84s. 


CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
od Stn deshei inb Liebfraumilch 
an 


and ot or rare wines. "Mine old Pale nac ec Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. oie of ptior 
ipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 
FRY’'S CHOCOLAT SB. 
FRY’'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, 
in Sticks and Drops. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
FRY'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE IN CAKES. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c.— 
COLES'S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea- 
weed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Kheumatism, 
whether acute or chronic, as well as for Spinal Affections Cuntrac- 
tions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, ac. It is also an 
admirable application for Tp ns. The Pamphiet wil! be forwarded 
for one postage- Sold 79, St. Paul's Church- 
vane in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. a lls. each, ant by all Chemists. 


LLER’ 8s COD LIVER 
Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 competitors, making 5 
medals awarded for this celebrated Vil, made fom fresh livers and 
not from putrid es the darker oils. See Lancet, Medical Times, 
Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall. Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Chris- 
tiana, Dr. De Beeches Physician” to the of Sweden, &c. &c. Suid 
in capsuled bottles, at 2s. 

Testimonials of 22, Mincing Lane. 
London, E.C., Gontractor to the North London London Consumption Hosvital: 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER | MEMORIES of SOME CONTEMPORARY 
FORTESCUE, M.P. on the STATE of By JOHN poets with oom their Writings. By EMILY 
EARL RUSSELL. Second Edition, 8vo, 2s. TAYLOR. Royal ismo, 


ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Jonn Stuart’ An OLD STORY and Other POEMS. By 
MILL, M.P. for Westminster. 8vo, ls. | 1 D. CROSS. Second Edition, revised. Feap, eve, 


FRENCH THOUGHTS on IRISH | EVILS. GOD in HISTORY. 
Tronslated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, with Notes, by a 4 Baro UNSER, 
of the SOIL. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. | LL. slated by the late Basen 


Tran 

A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 | fat bythe DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Vols 

THE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch in 

t a Civilization. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, SMiTH, Ph.D! ‘Vou. 1. 

since the Accession 1760—1860. By Sir T. ERSKINE 

MAY, K.C.B. 2 vols. |The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCAN 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall | by Si SOtin” eS ee 


f Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. B JAMES ANTHONY | 
FROUDE. M.A.., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vocs. I. 


71. 28 
+ HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jom 
Vous. and VI. Edward VI. and Mar TYNDALL, Third Edition. 108 Weod- 
Vous. VIL. and vill. Elizabeth, Vors. [. and II., 288. cuts. Post 8vo, 


Vous. IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vous. III. and ‘ive 


p, | CH EMICAL NOTES for the LECTURE- ROOM 


LIFE of Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. LL. On BEAT. the LAWS of CHEMICAL COMBINATION, 
8. ke., sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By ihe CHEMISTRY of the NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
the 5 JOHN MILRAITH. Feap. 8vo, with ns . | THOMAS WOOD, Ph.D., F.C.8. Second Edition. 
On Friday nex 3s. a 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY YEARS of ’ 
ihe PRESENT CENTURY, from 80: to isi7. By the Hon. | MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY 
AMELIA MURRAY. Post évo, HUGHES With? Mape aud 16 Plates, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCH- 
BISHOP WHATELY. By E. JANE WHATELY. Popular | THE HORSE; with a Treatise on Draught. 
with Crown Svo. with Portrait, | WILLIAM YOUATT. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
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